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Cuaptrr XLVI. 
THE RETURN HOME. 


Tue next day was Sunday—a pleasant sunshiny Sunday at home in 
Kent, and by an early hour Dora’s two jailers were setting her prison- 
house in orders not, as jailer nature goes, unkindly; against her 
return. 

During the lonely hours of his journey from Paris, in the first 
contentment of finding himself back upon his farm, a good deal of 
Steven’s anger against his wife had softened. Belief in her was 
shattered ; but what, if he looked into the matter narrowly, had his 
belief in her been for many a week past? Was the act of wearing 
the blue and silver very much worse than the desire to wear it? 
Was the dress itself—as Dora, unconscious of irony, had asked—worse 
than every ball-dress she had worn during the last two months ? 
Finally, was she not a creature to be judged by the rules of a world 
beyond his comprehension; a creature with less than a child’s 
responsibility (Katharine’s cousin too!), and here in Ashcot would not 
her small feet, by very want of the possibility of temptation, be 
forced for the future to walk straight? Such were Steven’s reflections. 
As he made them he repented him of his harshness; nay, felt himself 
cowardly for having been betrayed into it, as a man feels who in a 
moment of haste has struck a child. And on Saturday, during the 
very hours when his wife, sullen and hopeless, was sitting by the fire at 
the Hotel de Rivoli, had ridden over to Canterbury and hired a piano, 
a work-table, and half-a-dozen other knicknacks, that Dora on former 
occasions had declared to be necessary to her existence at Ashcot. 

“You'll need to build a new house over your head soon, Steven !” 


said Barbara, as she looked round the altered parlour next morning ; 
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the Sunday morning when Dora was expected back. ‘ What with all 
this new foolishness downstairs, and a dozen or so o’ them Frenchified 
clothes-boxes wp, the kitchen'll soon be the only room in the house large 
enough for full-grown folk to turn round in.” 

Steven answered, good-humouredly, that Paris had given him ample 
experience of rooms in which “full-grown folk” could neither turn 
round nor stand upright, and yet live. Then, Barbara betaking 
herself to the kitchen to see after the extra good breakfast which by 
the master’s orders she was preparing, he went out into the sunny 
front garden, lit his pipe, and began to saunter up and down in the 
path that led towards the road. The path along which, in imagina- 
tion, he had seen himself returning from work (on that evening when 
he listened to Klaus’s story in Mexico); the path from which, in 
imagination, he had seen a girlish figure, a fond soft face waiting to 
meet him in the porch. 

He finished his pipe; lit another; finished that; heard the distant 
parish bell going for morning service ; and still no sign of the Squire’s 
carriage was to be seen. It was close upon eleven o'clock ; long past 
the time at which it had been arranged Mr. Hilliard and Katharine 
should leave Dora on their way back from the station. Either they 
had not returned then, or Dora was remaining for the day at the 
Dene; and with rather a chiller feeling than you would have said the 
occasion warranted, Steven went back to the house to eat his breakfast 
alone. 

Barbara met him at the door. “The Squire is in the parlour, 
Steven. He must have come through the fields, for he rode up along 
the back-way; and I doubt something’s wrong,” added Barbara, in a 
whisper, “for the Squire’s got a face like the grave, and would have 
left his horse standing—only I beckoned across the close to old 
James—and neither man nor boy to hold by the bridle.” 

“The Squire—what alone?” cried Steven; then without waiting 
for an answer, he threw down his hat and walked into the little 
parlour—cheerful with a blazing fire; the breakfast equipage for 
two upon the table; a few early snow-drops and violets (Bar- 
bara’s attention) set in a glass by the mistress’s plate; the morning 
sun slanting on the window pane; the ticking of the old house- 
clock sounding like a homely voice of welcome for the traveller 
who was expected. 

“Good morning, sir! I suppose, as I see you alone, that Dora 
means to remain with her cousin for the day ?” 

Mr. Hilliard, who was standing looking into the fire, turned round 
with a face, as Barbara had said, like the grave, and passed his hand 
quickly across his lips. ‘Dora means to remain? Yes, yes, of 
course,” he cried, speaking very fast. “How are you, Lawrence, how 
are you?” And he seized Steven’s hand, and wrung it as if they had 
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not met for years. “ We crossed last night as we planned—very fine 
passage—wind in the north-east ; and—and Katharine thought I’d 
best come round first, just to break it a bit, you understand. And I 
wish to God some other man had to do it!” exclaimed the Squire, 
still violently shaking Steven’s hand, and with a purple flush of 
agitation gathering deeper and deeper upon his own kindly face. 

“Break? break what, sir?” said Steven, moving a step away as 
soon as the Squire would release him. ‘ Has Dora not returned with 
you, after all ?” 

“Returned ? ay, she has returned, but you see—it’s no good!” 
broke out Mr. Hilliard, vehemently, “I must tell it you m my own 
way—as one man should tell another such a thing—or not at all. 
She started off—left us all in Paris on Friday—and Katharine-and 
Lord Petes started too, and caught them, and brought Dora back. 
There’s the truth—I’ve told it you faithfully ; ; and, now, you can do as 
you choose about the rest !” 

A speech that would take a page and a half, at least, to write had 
~ been dictated to Mr. Hilliard by Katharine: a speech in which the 
story of Dora’s flight had been couched in softest terms; in which 
Steven’s heart had been prepared by all manner of illogical feminine 
logic for forgiveness ; in which a beautiful picture of domestic reunion 
and happiness had been reserved for the last ; the whole of which Mr. 
Hilliard had dutifully repeated, or tried to repeat to himself as he rode 
along on this the shamefullest errand that in his life he had been 
called upon to perform. But at the sight of the homely parlour, at 
the sight of Steven’s honest face— Kate,” he confessed afterwards, 
“J felt that every word of our fine oratory, even if I could have 
remembered it, would have been an insult, and so I told him the 
truth right out. If you had to break to a man that one of your 
relations had embezzled his money, would you work up the story of 
his loss into a sermon? impress upon his mind beforehand the bless- 
ing that poverty, rightly used, niahd prove to him?” 

"The Squire told his errand right out, and Steven stood and listened, 
his face growing whiter and whiter, his demeanour passionless as it 
had been : on the night when he found M. Valentin’s sketch upon his 
wife’s dressing-table. “Was Clarendon Whyte the man she left me 
for ?” he asked, after a minute, just a quiver on his lip, just aslight 
change—an ominous one it would have sounded to any one who knew 
him well—in his voice. 

“Yes, yes,” answered the Squire, considerably relieved now that the 
first dreaded words had been spoken, and more relieved still at seeing 
Steven taking things so quietly. ‘He was the man. I used to tell 
Kate I didn’t like his looks when he was so much with them in Paris ; 
indeed, if I had had my way I should have spoken to you then, but 
it seems. . . Well,” broke off Mr. Hilliard, reverting with a start from 
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what he thought to what he had been told to think ; “it really seems 
the thing was unpremeditated. Dora went to a ball that night you 
missed the train. You were harsher with her, perhaps, than you ought 
to have been on her return, and—without caring for this blackguard— 
she threw herself upon his protection sooner than face your anger !” 

Steven laughed—a laugh the Squire will find it hard to forget 
while he lives. ‘“ And who persuaded her to give up the protection of 
this blackguard she did not care for? Lord Petres? Miss Fane? I 
should like to have the details of the story correct.” 

“Lord Petres and Katharine went after them—Dot had left a note, 
it seems, and Kate knew what road they had taken, and—really, you 
know,” cried the Squire, shifting about uneasily, and not looking up 
in Steven’s face, “the story, kept to ourselves, is not so very bad— 
went after them (I was out of Paris myself), and overtook them at 
Le Mans. A Miss Long, some friend of Dora’s, was travelling with 
them. As far as appearances go, everything was saved; and then, 
Kate, like the warm-hearted girl she is, promised Dora forgiveness, 
and brought her back. Such a wan, miserable, repentant creature as 
she looked when she returned next morning! Her face would have 
touched your heart, Lawrence, if you had seen it.” 

“ Would it, sir? Now, I have one further question to ask: What 
was Miss Fane’s object in bringing back my wife from her lover? You 
will not, I suppose, refuse to answer me ?” 

“ Object—object ?” stammered the Squire, more embarrassed than 
ever between the dictates of his own heart and his wish to remember 
what Katharine had told him to say. “ Why, to save her good name 
and-yours while there was yet time, of course. To bring back the 
poor weak fool to her duty towards you, and . 

“Sir!” cried Steven, with sudden passion in his voice, “do you, 
does Katharine Fane, suppose that I would take this woman back ?” 

“We hoped—(on my word, I believe I know how I would act 
myself!” interpolated the Squire)—*“ we hoped, when you had looked 
over all the circumstances of the case, when you had seen that no 
actual stain rests on your name——” 

“Mr. Hilliard,” interrupted Steven, “I think I'd better put in a 
word or two here; it will save misunderstanding between you and me. 
No stain rests on my name, you say: to the best of my knowledge, I 
have done nothing yet to incur one; and, in my class of life, a man’s 
own actions are what determine his honour and his dishonour. If 
Dora, instead of stopping where she has stopped, had run the whole 
gauntlet of shame, there'd be no greater stain on my name than there 
is now. Ill say more: If she had gone through years and years of 
open infamy, she could not be less my wife than her intention has 
made her! She had taken the first step; much better have let her 
take the rest! Miss Katharine meant well—that I'll never gainsay— 
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but tell Miss Katharine, from me, I’d sooner, a good deal, burn Ashcot 
with my own hand, than see Dora Fane enter it. “We Lawrences are 
peasants, you know, sir, and in spite of my marriage, and my intro- 
duction to a world above me, I’ve kept my peasant feelings still. The 
floors of Ashcot have never been trodden yet, to my knowledge, by a 
wanton.” 

For a full minute the Squire was struck dumb by the shock of that 
last word; shock such as a man might feel who, in the midst of 
addressing condescending platitudes to an uneducated audience, should 
suddenly find the platform give way beneath him, and, looking up 
from an undignified position, behold his auditors above his head. It 
was a deplorable thing, certainly, that that little fool, Dora, should 
have meditated an elopement: twas natural, manly—at first, at least— 
that Steven Lawrence should rebel against the thought of taking her 
back. Such rebellion was, indeed, corroborative of all the opinions 
that he, Mr. Hilliard, had formed of the man’s character. But to use 
language like this! language which from a gentleman, an equal, had 
been barely justifiable! In sore perplexity, the Squire turned aside ; 
fidgeted ; paced quickly three or four times up and down the parlour ; 
then, still without looking up at Steven’s face, came and took his place 
beside him again before the fire. Quite composed, outwardly, Steven 
was standing ; his eyes fixed upon the wall before him, not in any 
particular degree, it seemed, remembering Mr. Hilliard’s anger, or 
Mr. Hilliard’s existence. “ You have used language, Lawrence, that, I 
hope, I’m sure in your cooler moments you will repent of. Language 
that not even this unhappy occurrence can justify from your lips.” 

“Tve used the fitting language,” said Steven: “I’ve used a word 
more becoming than any other to apply to your niece and my wife. 
About time for me, sir,” he added, with bitter emphasis, “to call 
things by their right names! During the last few months I’ve been 
accustomed to hear a language in which one word may be used 
indifferently for truth or falsehood, for honesty or shame. I'll go 
back now to the vulgar English I learnt as a boy, and call vice, vice, 
and virtue, if ever I chance to come across it again, virtue.” Having 
said which, he lapsed once more into silence, and the Squire not finding 
anything particular for him to do or say, took up his hat, and, doubtful 
whether he ought to shake hands with Steven, or whether Steven would 
shake hands with him, began to make his escape, edge-ways, towards 
the door. 

“T don’t see that this story need be made more public than neces- 
sary ?” he hesitated, at last, his hand upon the lock. 

“That is a matter I’ve no concern in,” said Steven. “TI shall 
neither advertise nor deny it.” 

“And you refuse, finally, in cool blood, to have any reconciliation 
with your wife ?” 
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“T do. Whatever sum I can afford to pay for her maintenance I 
will pay. I will néver see her in Ashcot again.” 

“ And,” as he spoke the Squire came back across the room, “ this, as 
the poor girl will find shelter under my roof, I have a right to ask— 
you will not make matters worse by seeking Clarendon Whyte out? 
by having any meeting with him that could entail further exposure 
upon Dora ?” 

“T seek out a meeting with Clarendon Whyte? No, sir; I can 
promise you, easily enough, on that score!” answered Steven. “I’ve 
wasted too much time already on them both, and for the future shall 
have work and to spare without running after fine gentlemen or their 
companions. If ever—a year hence, or ten, or twenty—Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte’s evil chance should bring him across my path, I’d be apt to 
treat him... by the Lord! as I treated a snake that got coiled about 
my body once while I slept !—take him by the throat and knock what 
brains he has out on the nearest stone that came to hand! ‘An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, is what is written, and I know of 
nothing wiser or juster to supersede that law.” 

The Squire stood for full two minutes more, nervously crushing 
the brim of his hat out of shape between his hands: two minutes in 
which many wild revolutionary ideas flashed before his mind—among 
others, that a working farmer, whose honour has been betrayed, may 
feel very much as a country gentleman would feel under the same cir- 
cumstances. ‘“ Lawrence,” he said, at length, holding out his hand, “I 
don’t see that you and I should not part friends, or that what has 
happened need make any difference between us. Will you shake 
hands ?” 

“Ay, indeed,” said Steven, quite with his accustomed respect, 
“that I will, and thank you kindly for coming to break this to me 
yourself. As to making no difference—I can’t agree with you, sir. 
I can go to your house no more, and it doesn’t seem to me any member 
of your family could wish to enter mine.” 


This, then, was their parting; these were the tidings that the 
Squire had to bear back to those who were waiting for him so eagerly 
at the Dene. On learning Steven's resolve, Katharine fired with 
indignation ; called him cruel, ungenerous, narrow of judgment ; 
then burst into tears, and knew that in her heart she had never more 
respected him, more sympathised with him, than at this moment. 
Dora, after listening calmly to all her uncle had to tell, remarked 
that, as far as she could see, everything had happened for the best. 
It would be a sore trial, doubtless, for her relations, this having to 
receive her back. For herself, she would much sooner live on bread 
and water, and in one room, at the Dene, than return to Ashcot. And 
now another scene—scarcely less dreaded than the first—lay before 
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the Squire: the breaking to Mrs. Hilliard under what circumstances 
Theodosia’s child had come home, and for what period. 

Oh, the length, the interminable length of this first day on which 
Dora returned ‘into the path of right! Mrs, Hilliard, who had not yet 
risen, buried her face in her pillow as soon as she heard the news, 
with the solemn assurance that she should never lift it up again. The 
blinds were drawn down by her orders all over the house. “ Have we 
not met with dishonour, a calamity worse than death ?” she said. The 
poor little Squire crept up and downstairs in his slippers, not exactly 
hard in his heart against Dora, but extremely doubtful as to Katha- 
rine’s wisdom in having brought her back; upset to the last degree 
by the quantity of thinking he had had to go through since yesterday ; 
ashamed of himself, as dinner-time came, for feeling his usual appetite ; 
ashamed to look his own old servants in the face. ‘The servants, for 
their part, if they did not know, suspected the worst; and already 
talked in whispers about the opinions they had held of Miss Dora at 
the best of times. Katharine sat all day at her mother’s side, holding 
her hand, and vainly trying to find soft responses to the invalid’s 
pitiless invectives against the culprit. Dora herself, the least concerned 
person in the household, passed the time in sleep. What was there to 
keep awake for, now that she had learnt Steven’s decision? It she 
thought for a week she would never be able to decide whether the 
boxes that had gone on to Brest would be restored intact, or whether, 
“ag things blew over,’ any one would ever ask her out again: the only 
questions of remotest importance to her at present. She was tired, 
bodily ; heart-sick of everything in heaven and earth ; rather sorry, on 
the whole, to find herself back at the Dene, but still relieved that she 
was not to go back to Ashcot. And the bedroom they put her into 
was warm and comfortable, and the only form remorse ever tovk in 
her was self-pity ; and it was not in her nature to trouble herself about 
the sufferings: of others. What was there to hinder Dora Lawrence 
from taking her rest now ? 

So went by the first day ; so, with scanty variation, went by a good 
many weeks. Then the neighbours eeased to send inquiries—osten- 
sibly after Mrs. Hilliard’s health—the invalid by degrees began to 
come down again to the drawing-room; the blinds were drawn up; 
the servants left off speaking to each other in whispers, and the house- 
hold, after a constrained, awkward fashion, went back to its old life. 

I believe a place left vacant by death could scarcely cast gloom 
more utter upon a fire-side than a place unexpectedly re-filled by such 
a return as Mrs. Lawrence's. What was to be talked about? The 
irrevocable past? the shame-covered present? the clouded future ? 
Mrs. Hilliard, as time wore on, ceased to sermonize Dora openly ; but 
every one of her languid movements as she lay, her handkerchief to 
her eyes, on the sofa; every good book she opened (was this a time, 
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she said, for novel-reading ?), every remark she made to her husband 
or to Katharine was, in itself,a sermon. The Squire never sermonized, 
never spoke an upbraiding word to Dot on the subject of her disgrace ;. 
but he knew that the disgrace—bruited, who shall say how ? about the 
country—was matter of common talk, and felt it keenly ; lost heart in 
hunting ; hardly liked to be seen about in the parish ; excused himself, 
two Mondays running, from attending vestry-meetings ; grew moody 
and querulous by his own fire-side. A more sharply defined, albeit a 
greater, misfortune he might have borne up against; but to have 
a niece at one’s hearth who had run away, yet not run away; whose 
husband was indisputably justified in discarding her, yet whose rela- 
tions were bound, more indisputably still, to uphold her, was so out-of- 
the-way a calamity, so manifest an upsetting of natural law, as to cut 
the Squire hopelessly adrift from all his old anchorage. 

“Tf really there was any place!” he would say, in moments of 
expansion to Katharine. “ Any place that she could go to just for a 
time, till people have left off talking, and till your mother gets 
stronger! I don’t repent a bit having brought her home, poor 
thing, and I wouldn’t like her to be harshly treated. Still, if there 
was any place !” 

. .. In which persons who have gone astray could quietly disappear, 
was what Mr. Hilliard meant; not be sermonized, poor souls! or 
bullied in any way—only disappear! If there were some blessed 
innocuous process by which the results of wrong-doing—disgrace 
to relations, above all—could be wiped out, and the world go on, plea- 
santly and respectably, as it did before ! 


Not an uncommon kind of wish, even among people of superior 
intellect to Mr. Hilliard’s ! 


Cuapter XLVII. 
REHABILITATED. 


No mysterious city of refuge was discovered; no place of earthly 
redemption to which Theodosia’s child could be translated for the 
remission of her sins. But by the time the spring evenings were 
lengthening visibly, the chesnut buds glistening in the avenues round 
the Dene, an unforeseen relief for Theodosia’s sister began dimly to 
be shadowed forth. 

Dora had never thoroughly got over the effects of her dissipated 
Paris life, the excitement and exposure she went through upon that 
fatal journey to Le Mans. Her strength, at no time great, had 
grown gradually less ever since her return home, and now that the 
east wind blew keen across the foreland, her old winter cough had 
come back, a colour that owed nothing to art was on her cheeks. 
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“T’m ill because there’s nothing to make me want to be well! Il 
as I was in the autumn at Ashcot,” she would say whenever Katharine 
questioned her about her state. “Consult Mr. Huntly ? be dosed 
and blistered to make up a village doctor's Christmas bill! Thank 
you. You needn’t be nervous about me, Kate! People who are- 
wanted to die, people for whom there is no place either on earth 
or in heaven, never do die, I have remarked. Steven will have 
years enough to wait before he can bring a second wife home to 
Ashcot.” 

But still the cough grew hollower, the red that was not rouge 
brighter on her cheeks, and at last, when May had set in, and the 
Morning Post was heralding forth the first gaieties of the season, 
Dora began to acknowledge that she did feel symptoms of failing 
health, and might consult a higher authority than Mr. Huntly with 
advantage. Not go up for the day merely ; have her pulse felt; be 
told to take care of herself; pay a guinea, and return to Clithero in 
worse spirits than she went; but be placed, for some weeks at least, 
under a London physician’s care. Have one more look, that is to 
say, at the treasure where her heart was; see bonnets, and carriages, 
and streets, instead of the monotonous budding green by which this 
dull old Dene was bounded ; test, practically (what, for aught she 
knew, was still an open question), whether the world meant to “re- 
ceive” Steven Lawrence’s discarded wife or not. 

Mrs. Hilliard, when first consulted about the London plan, showed! 
herself, for about five minutes, unusually open to reason; considered, 
indeed, that it would be the Squire’s plain duty to pay for doctors and 
apartments—and you could get nice moderate apartments towards 
Russell Square! Then, Katharine chancing to speak of accompanying 
the invalid to town, she went round in a moment, and denounced the 
whole proposal as a heartless conspiracy against herself. At home it 
had been bad enough. During the last three months had Mrs. 
Ducie, had any of her old friends, done more than leave a formal card 
of inquiry at the house? ‘To be estranged from the whole of one’s 
county acquaintance was bad enough; still this was a humiliation that 
Mrs. Hilliard was prepared to bear, as she had borne all other humili- 
ations inflicted upon her by Theodosia’s child. For her own daughter; 
an unmarried girl, to be seen in London at the side of a woman in 
Dora’s position, was not to be spoken of. “TI have done everything 
that my duty as a Christian has bidden me do for Dora Lawrence,” 
said Mrs. Hilliard, in the tone of a Cornelia; “but I will not sacrifice 
the good name of our family any further. Dora has committed a dis- 
reputable action. Let her bear the penalties of it by herself.” 

“But then if she is ill!” pleaded Katharine. “It will be more @ 
matter of nursing, I begin to think, than of being seen by the world, 
if we do go to London. Mamma, you who know so well what sick- 
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ness is, would you let her be ill with only servants to wait upon her, 
in a London lodging ?” 

“T don’t see why not, Kate. J was ill, with only servants to wait 
upon me when you and Mr. Hilliard left me to run (and a most ill- 
judged proceeding it was!) after her and her disreputable associates 
in Paris.” 

“Disreputable again! Oh, mamma, mamma, let us drop that 
word. Suppose the poor little creature is worse than we think! 
Suppose she never gets better! Would she be disreputable, I 
wonder, when she was in her grave ?” 

“She would be disreputable anywhere,” said Mrs. Hilliard, shutting 
her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t force me to repeat these painful truths so often, 
child.” 

To argue rationally with poor Mrs. Hilliard on any subject, from 
the flavouring of her own calfs’-foot jelly down to the future that 
might await a human soul beyond the grave, was fruitless. So next 
morning, Katharine and the Squire went up to London: first to con- 
sult with Mrs. Dering, next to find the lodgings in which Dora was 
to bear the penalty of her want of character, or, if it should so happen, 
die alone. 

A good deal to Mr. Hilliard’s astonishment, Mrs. Dering’s opinions 
were in direct opposition to her mother’s. The Squire, like many 
other single-hearted people, was accustomed to paint character to 
himself in the blackest black, or whitest white. Arabella was a selfish 
woman of the world; had never liked Dora at the best of times; 
would be sure to go dead against her now in her hour of need. 
And now, in the hour of need, Arabella behaved with greater mag- 
nanimity than nineteen out of twenty stronger-hearted, weaker- 
minded women would have had moral courage to behave! The 
stupid skin-deep worldliness that seeks to push unwelcome relation- 
ships out of sight (miracle as yet unaccomplished!) was not Mrs. 
Dering’s. As long as Dora had merely vacillated on the brink of 
destruction in Paris, Mrs. Dering remained quiescent. If Dora in 
very fact had eloped with Clarendon Whyte, Mrs. Dering would ave 
bowed her head to the stroke with a decent dignity impossible for her 
friends to cavil at. In the present position, Dora—through poor 
Kate’s Quixotism—rescued, with singed wings, from the burning, the 
manifest wisdom, nay, the duty of every member of the family was, 
according to Mrs. Dering, to receive Steven Lawrence’s wife as they 
would wish the world to receive her. 

“What, what is relationship worth if it does not make us stand by 
each other in the dark hour ?” she exclaimed, in a tone that made the 
Squire take out his pocket-handkerchief and feel how much he had 
hitherto undervalued the sterling qualities of Arabella’s heart. ‘“ For 
Dora to be alone in lodgings, and Katharine to visit her, as Katharine, 
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dear child, would surely do, by stealth, would be simply to justify the 
worst suspicions of others. Steven Lawrence has chosen (on barest 
suspicion—his wife and Grizelda Long chancing, on a country excur- 
sion, to be accompanied by this Mr. Clarendon Whyte) to quarrel 
with poor Dora. Let Dora’s family show in what light they regard 
his conduct!” And not only was Mrs. Dering opposed to Dora being 
in lodgings alone. If the poor girl was really in such delicate health 
as to need a physician’s care, why go into lodgings at all? The 
recent death of General Dering’s brother must naturally prevent their 
entering into the world this season. It had been settled some 
weeks back that they were to pay a spring visit, children and all, to 
old Miss Dering down in Hampshire. Why should not Dora have 
the use of the house in Hertford Street, Katharine with her, in 
their absence? “Tell mamma, at least, that this is my proposal,” 
Mrs. Dering finished. “Also, that as long as conscience tells me 
I am acting right, I will never be afraid of what the world can say 
of me !” 

. - » “Inshort, the whole of Arabella’s virtues may be illustrated 
by one old French proverb,” said Dot, when the good offer—accepted 
on the spot by poor, fickle Mrs. Hilliard—was repeated to her. “Rien 
ne ressemble micux 4 un honnéte homme qu'un fripon.’ See in 
Clithero how these good honest priests and Levites pass by on the 
other side when they meet me in the lanes or coming out of church ! 
Arabella, taught by the Christianity of higher worldliness, by the 
broad gospel of expediency, invites me to her own house and shines 
forth—a Samaritan !” 

But, though she could not hear of Arabella’s invitation without 
some leaven of the old bitterness rising to her tongue, Dora did not 
hesitate for a second about taking advantage of it. The long-lost 
dress-cases had, after much misadventure, found their way from Brest 
to Clithero; and in better spirits than she had felt since the day of 
Lady Sarah’s masquerade, Mrs. Lawrence at once set about re-packing 
them for her “season in London”—so she persisted in calling this 
forlorn last hope upon which she was about to venture! Who should 
say she was not going to enjoy herself? It was allachance! She 
might continue too weak to risk the fatigue of balls, or she might get 
stronger and be out every night of her life. Who should say that 
the world, any more than Arabella, was going to support Steven in 
his eccentricity ? At all events, there could be no harm done by 
taking the dresses. It would be amusement to look at them oneself 
sometimes, even if there was no opportunity of letting them be seen ! 
So late in the May twilight (the peaceful country silence round the 
house, the peaceful spring sky overhead), Katharine looking in through 
a half-opened door, saw the little figure busy, and singing over her 
fripperies! stopping ever and awhile—tired even by their slight 
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weight, her hand to her side—then on again . . . Satins, silks, 
feathers—ammunition fora whole campaign of dissipation ; the newest 
sacks for the morning, the newest redingotes for the afternoon ; 
toilettes for balls, for theatres, for dinners; even the blue and silver 
page-dress stowed away . . . Poor butterfly soul—as if ball travesty 
should be needed by her more in this world! 

They went up to London, and for a few days Dora’s spirits con- 
tinued excellent. People might talk as they liked of the superiority 
of country air. No air so good in reality as what you got in cities. 
Tt stood to reason, all the fires must warm it into a state fit for human 
lungs! Then, no visitors having called, and the old Countess de 
Castro chancing to look the other way when she drove past the 
cousins in the park, she drooped. Who that had been brought up in 
Paris could feel well in this horrible, smoky, dingy London? Now 
might be seen to what Steven’s injustice had led! The world of 
course knew of their separation, and of course took the husband's 
part. “As to Madame de Castro,” cried Dot, her pinched face firing, 
“T would like to know the secrets of her youth. Oh the hypocrisy, 
the cant, the injustice of these hard old women of the world !” 

Next morning, yielding to Katharine’s wish, she for the first time 
saw a physician. He was a man noteworthy throughout Europe ; 
able at mental as at bodily diagnosis; and nothing could be apter 
than his treatment of this poor querulous little creature, who—vainly 
fretting to keep in life’s highway still—was already so far upon the 
narrow path to death. He heard, with admirable assumption of its 
being unimportant, the fact that both Dora’s parents had died, pre- 
maturely, of decline; heard attentively, not with too ominous gravity, 
her accounts of herself; listened keenly to the fluttering heart, the 
uneven breath; ordered her to be highly nourished, a great deal in 
the open air; made her smile at one or two bits of latest London 
gossip; and when Katharine followed him downstairs, and besought 
him to tell the whole truth, told it. The case was absolutely without 
hope. Mrs. Lawrence might possibly live for some time; but the 
hereditary disease was complicated by affection of the heart, and her 
friends ought to know that she might die at any instant. Her mind 
must be kept at rest; this above everything; and, if it was possible 
to amuse her without late hours and excitement, let her be so amused. 
Medicine could be of no avail in such a case, but he would call some- 
times to see how the patient went on. Then he shook the hand of 
his white-cheeked questioner (holding it a second with gentle pro- 
fessional pressure, half sympathetic, half acknowledgment of the deli- 
cately tendered fee), rolled away in his brougham to hear the tidings of 
life or death to other houses ; and Katharine had to go back to the draw- 
ing-room and command her voice and face as she best might, while 
poor unconscious Dot chattered over the results of the doctor’s visit. 
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After all she was not so very ill. That was plain from his manner. 
Her malady, as she had always maintained, must be on the nerves, or 
why had he ordered her no medicine and constant distractions? “ He 
must be a really clever man, mind you, Kate; goes, as I have always 
heard, straight to the cause of the complaint. Want of amusement és 
death to me. Now, the thing is, with the Countess de Castro, and 
all the rest of them cutting one, how to be amused ?” 

How, indeed? A butterfly soul zn eaxtremis, to be diverted, and all 
means of butterfly diversion shut out; all the associates of brighter 
butterfly hours turning away. Neither Madame de Castro nor any 
other of their former friends showed coldness to Katharine, except 
incidentally, as Mrs. Lawrence’s companion. Katharine Fane, the 
future Lady Petres, warm-hearted and generous as ever, was endea- 
vouring to uphold her cousin in an untenable position: an endeavour, 
in her position, rather worthy of praise than blame. But Mrs. Law- 
rence! what could be done but hold aloof from this wretched little 
Mrs. Lawrence? A woman who on excellent authority had completely 
lost herself in Paris! (Was not Grizelda Long still living, still 
letter writing, in Le Mans station or elsewhere? Was not Clarendon 
Whyte in existence—at a wise distance from Dora’s “savage of a 
husband,” but not more reticent than his code of honour bade him be 
as to Dora’s reputation?) Had been saved only through poor little 
Lord Petres rescuing her by force from running away with such‘a 
man as Clarendon Whyte! Really, in these days, a line must be 
drawn somewhere. Mrs. Lawrence, painful though it was to one’s 
feelings, must be ignored, and the world ignored her! From common 
acquaintances Katharine received invitations—curtly rejected always— 
with no corresponding invitation for Dora. Katharine’s old friends 
wrote her notes, hoping, as they were “sorry to hear sickness was in 
the house,” she would come and see them quietly any morning she 
liked to fix. What amusement for a small excommunicated sinner, 
to whom amusement had been. prescribed, could be got out of a world 
in these rigid dispositions ? 

They drove regularly of an afternoon in the park; Dot pink and 
white as ever, bedecked in the Parisian toilettes, for which, only a 
few short weeks ago, la belle Bebé had been celebrated in the Champs 
Elysées. Alas! how had she fallen now! During every drive she 
was sure to discover some new mortification; some bow pointedly 
given over her head to Katharine; some once-friendly face turned 
aside ; every afternoon she was sure to return home wearier in body, 
sicker, more despondent in soul. “I wish when doctors order amuse- 
ment as a medicine, they would furnish one with a prescription for 
getting it made up!” she would say. “Ah, Kate, Kate, you should 
have let me go my own way! Perhaps, if I had really done some- 
thing wrong, people would have been less hard upon me—for every- 
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thing in this world seems to go by injustice. Oh, will any one give 
me a kind word, will any one send me an invitation again before 
I die!” 

Some one gave her a kind word, some one sent her an invitation 
before she died. With the first days of June, Lord Petres came back 
to London, bringing with him George Gordon; and George Gordon 
who, by Dot’s account, had “ never loved” her in her palmy days of 
Parisian celebrity, now, in her time of broken health and fallen estate, 
became, at once—was it not his office to succour the wounded ?—her 
friend. Lord Petres had it in his power to do as much towards the 
restoration of a drooping character as any one in London. And 
although Lord Petres, left to himself, was not a man to incur per- 
sonal exertion without due cause, he soon found, with Katharine 
urging him, and George Gordon as Katharine’s coadjutor, that his 
best chance of future peace lay in present obedience. The Countess 
de Castro, and a dozen other old friends, now passed Dora daily, 
without bowing. No matter. The Duchess of St. Alwyns, the 
austerest, most exclusive, most catholic woman in England, a woman 
with the blue blood of royalty in her veins, was about to give a 
morning concert. And to this concert—so George Gordon and 
Katharine Fane decided in secret conclaye—Dora Lawrence, through 
Lord Petres’ influence, should be asked. 

No need, in the fast-closing story of a yeoman’s life to record the 
strategies, the feints and counter-feints, by which the entrance to an 
exclusive London drawing-room can be forced. Enough that it was 
forced ; that Dora, ignorant of the hard-fought battle that had been 
waged for her, did, at the eleventh hour, receive a card of invitation 
to the Duchess of St. Alwyns’ concert, and felt herself, then and 
there (as though repute, like nobility, could be conveyed by letters 
patent!) rehabilitated. The Countess de Castro—a foreign countess ! 
Lady Dacres—the widow of a baronet! Who were these women, 
and what mattered their verdicts now? She got up, unmindful of 
her weakness, and danced about the room in an ecstacy. She rushed 
upstairs to look over her dresses; then—finding nothing fresh enough 
for the occasion, nothing but what, even if unworn, had lost its 
primeval bloom in travelling—away to Bruton Street, and the mil- 
liner. “I want a toilette for the day after to-morrow, for the Duchess 
of St. Alwyns’ morning concert,” she cried, growing taller at the 
delicious sound of that word, “duchess.” Poor Dot—reduced to re- 
hearsing her triumphs before milliners’ assistants! “Let me see 
the newest—not fashion, but the newest prophecy of fashion from 
Paris.” 

Neither that day nor the next would she drive in the park. ‘‘ When 
I show myself in public again,” she said, “it will be as the friend of 
the Duchess of St. Alwyns. Iam sorry you are not included, Kate !” 
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In her eagerness to serve Dora, Katharine had forgotten to have her 
own name included in the invitation. “But another time I'll take 
care to have you asked. The duchess has evidently heard of me 
from some one in Paris; most likely from some one who saw me at 
that very ball which, in prejudiced eyes, was the crown of my 
wrong-doing ; and asks me, I suppose, in my poor little way, as a 
celebrity.” 

She could scarcely eat or sleep with excitement, till the moment 
arrived when the name of Steven Lawrence’s wife was announced in 
her Grace of St. Alwyns’ reception-rooms: the blissful moment 
heralding in three mortal hours of heat, of classical music, of neglect : 
George Gordon’s the only face she knew, the only voice that spoke to 
her: but from which Dot issued forth with triumphant step, with 
radiant face (heat, fatigue, neglect, forgotten)—the Duchess of St. 
Alwyns’ friend ! 

She drove home like one in a dream, in rapture approaching what 
she had felt when she walked with the Squire in her first long dress 
and cream-coloured gloves in Paris; ran upstairs, unheeding of her 
throbbing heart and shortened breath, and threw herself into Katha- 
rine’s arms. “The Countess de Castro not there, nor the Dacres— 
only the very first people in London, and—and poor George Gordon! 
how in the world could he have got an invitation? And the duchess 
was charming, and the duke, too. . . . I shall be asked to all their 
parties! Oh, Katharine, what a new world I see before me !” 

Nothing would content her but driving that same afternoon in the 
park. ‘Tired? What had there been to tire her? The doctor had 
ordered her to take advantage of every sunny day, and to-day was 
perfect midsummer! So, rather than thwart her, Katharine got 
herself ready, and in another half-hour—Dot overdressed, flushed ; 
with the lustre of excitement in her eyes—they were driving along 
at snails’ pace in the line of carriages that thronged the entrance to 
Hyde Park. 

“Look cold, my Countess de Castro! Bow over me as you like, 
my Lady Dacres! Sadducees, whited sepulchres, that you are! 
Wait till to-morrow—wait till you have seen my name in to-morrow’s 
Morning Post! Oh, Kate dear! how I enjoy driving along and 
looking at them in their ignorance! Oh, how warm the sun is—how 
well I feel; it seems to me that I’ve a hundred more years of life 
before me at least.” 

When they had proceeded further—were no longer driving at 
snails’ pace among the crowd—her mood changed. ‘“ However warm 
the sun is in London, you always feel a chill under its warmth,” she 
cried. “I feel it at this moment. Kate ;’ with sudden earnestness 
this ; “ whatever becomes of me, I hope I shan’t be buried in England. 
I don’t believe in ghosts, still it’s well to guard against every possi- 
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bility, and my ghost, if I had one, would never lie quiet, I know, in 
this damp, cold ground.” 

Katharine turned away her face. ‘A ghost in brocaded silk and 
Parisian bonnet! What has put such nonsense into your head, Dot?” 

“ Who knows? Where do all our thoughts, good or foolish, wise 
or wicked, come from? But I don’t mean it for nonsense, I can tell 
you. I’ve thought the same thing, often before, and now I may as 
well say it out. Don’t, if you can help it, les me be buried in 
England, above all in Clithero.” 

Katherine tried to speak, but the words died on her lips. 

“There is the expense, I know, but you have been so generous to 
me all along, I don’t think you would mind that, and, then, there’s 
nearly the whole of my thousand pounds still left. Would it cost 
very much, I wonder, to take one over—like that—to Pere la Chaise ? 
The side facing Paris is my favourite. I can see it now, green and 
sunny as it was when Delphine and Alfred took me with them that 
Sunday, and we had our dinner on the grass. I shan’t be wanted at 
home. ‘There'll be no more place for me in Clithero dead, than there 
has been living. Uncle Frank, poor, good Uncle Frank! would be 
horribly embarrassed at having to open the family-vault for me, and 
I don’t choose to lie among the Lawrences—the wives, and mothers, 
and grandmothers who have led ‘honest lives’ in Ashcot. The odour 
of so much sanctity would stifle me in my coffin. Id like to lie where 
the work-girls from Paris could come and laugh, and chatter with 
their sweethearts, over-head on Sundays. I'd like—I was never senti- 
mental before—but I'd like the Paris sun to shine over my grave ; 
Td like of a winter’s night that some sound of Paris, if ’twas only the 
striking of the distant clocks, should reach me where I lay. They 
need put up no grand stone; just a low slab with ‘Dora’ (not Law- 
rence) on it, to keep me from being disturbed.” 


It was late when they got back to Hertford Street, and Dot 
declared herself too weary to go upstairs and undress. She would be 
glad to have some tea, and rest, as she was, in the drawing-room. 
“T’m tired—tired to death !” she said, going up before the same glass 
in which she had contemplated herself on the evening of Steven’s first 
arrival. “ But, without vanity, I may say I never remember myself 
looking better. What was all that nonsense I talked awhile since 
about ghosts and churchyards? Katharine,” she turned from the 
glass and seated herself beside the window; the sunset slanting in 
upon her small figure, the rose-brocaded dress, the white lace bonnet, 
the sunken hectic face; “there’s something ... Iam tired... I 
shall be better when they bring the tea . . . something I want to 
ask you. The Cowpers are going to have a fancy-ball on the twenty- 
first ; I heard so to-day, and I know Lord Petres can get me an 
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invitation. Do you think—if I go—I may wear the same dress I 
wore in Paris? It had a great success—not an artist there but was 
charmed with it—the ... the blue . . . and silver——” 

Her head fell back heavily ; and Katharine in a moment was at her 
side. They carried her to her bed: the physician was summoned ; 
a telegraphic message sent to Clithero—and when the young June 
morning broke, when the swallows were twittering on the roofs, Dot 
lay still and at peace. 

No more dread of lukewarm friends; no more need of noble patron- 
age. A rehabilitation had been wrought which even Lady Dacres, 
even the Countess de Castro, must accept as final ! 
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Che Life and Death of Sames, Carl of Derwentwater. 


By LADY HERBERT. , 





On the 28th of June, 1689, in an old-fashioned house in Arlington 
Street, Lady Mary Tudor, daughter of Charles the Second, then 
married to Edward, second Earl of Derwentwater, gave birth to a 
son and heir, who received at his baptism the name of James.* Only 
one year previously, the exiled king, James the Second, and his queen, 
then living at St. Germain, had been also gladdened by the birth of a 
child, the unfortunate prince afterwards so well known under the name 
of the “ Pretender,” and whose sorrows and adventures have been the 
themes of so many tales and ballads to this day. The terrible Penal 
Laws were still in force in England. Even so late as 1670, 1700, 
and 1703, fresh statutes were enacted forbidding the education of 
Catholic children in their father’s faith, and condemning all who had 
aided or abetted in the performance of Divine worship, according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church, to heavy fines or perpetual im- 
prisonment. This being the state of things, the Earl and Countess of 
Derwentwater, anxious above all for the religious education of their 
boy, relinquished the luxuries and pleasures of their beautiful country 
home, and established themselves at St. Germain during the necessary 
period of his educational training. The little boy became the intimate 
and playmate of the young prince, and a friendship was thus formed 
in youth which decided his future course, and brought his valuable life 
to a premature close. 

Lady Powis was at that time governess to the little prince, a minia- 
ture of whom is still preserved at the old Jacobin hotel, at St. Germain, 
as a beautiful child of seven or eight years old, with regular features 
and fair, flowing curls. His lessons were shared by the heir of the 
Derwentwaters; and between the two children a boyish devotion 
sprung up, which no subsequent trial or suffering could efface. In 
this atmosphere of loyalty, to one whom he considered as his rightful 
sovereign, James Radcliffe was nurtured from his birth. Circumstances 
strengthened the influence on his chivalrous nature, and misfortune 
transformed what had been merely an hereditary sentiment into a pas- 
sionate devotion. 


An 1701 the exiled king died ; his last days having been embittered 


* For many of the details and dates in this narrative the author is 
indebted to the work of W. 8. Gibson, Esq., entitled “ Dilston Hall,” who 
included “ A Memoir of Lord Derwentwater” in his valuable “ Descriptive 
and Historical Notices of Northumbrian Churches and Castles.” 
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by the failure of an expedition undertaken on his behalf by Louis the 
Fourteenth. But his death-bed was signalized by a scene as touching 
as it was beautiful. Calling his boy to his bedside he addressed him 
as follows: 

“T am now leaving this world, which has been to me a sea of 
storms and tempests, it being God Almighty’s will to win me from it 
by many and great afflictions. Serve Him, my boy, with all your 
power, and never put the crown of England in competition with your 
eternal salvation. There is no slavery like sin: there is no liberty 
like His service. If His holy Providence shall think fit to seat you 
on the throne of your royal ancestors, govern your people with 
clemency and justice. Remember kings are not made for themselves, 
but for the good of their people. Set before their eyes, in your own 
actions, a pattern of all manner of virtues. Consider them as your 
children: you are yourself the child of vows and prayers: behave 
yourself accordingly. Honour your mother, that your days may be 
long; and be always a kind brother to your dear sister, that you may 
reap the blessings of unity and concord.”* 

Lord Belhaven came, in 1702, on a mission from the Duke of 
Hamilton and other Scotch magnates, offering to proclaim the prince 
King, under the title of James the Third, without waiting for the 
death of King William or the consent of Parliament, “if only he 
would renounce the Catholic religion:” a proposal, we need hardly 
say, which was indignantly rejected by the young prince. To return 
to the hero of our story: Young James Radcliffe was. present at that 
touching death-bed scene, and afterwards went with the rest of the 
English, who formed the little court of the exiled sovereign, to tender 
the oath of allegiance to the prince, and promise to do all in their 
power to restore him to his just rights. From the earliest ages of 
the English monarchy, Parliament had declared the law of the Crown 
to be that the children of the king should succeed to the inheritance 
after the death of their ancestor, and recognised the principle that 
the Crown, by inherent birthright and undoubted succession, devolved 
on the lineal, just, and lawful next heir of the blood royal of the realm. 

The Revolution of 1688 respected this principle of the hereditary 
devolution of the Crown, but excluded Catholic heirs from the succes- 
sion. It was only by the death of Queen Anne, the last surviving 
Protestant child of King James without issue, that, by the Act of 
Settlement, the Crown was assumed by George the First as the lineal 
descendant and next Protestant heir of King James the First. In 
this particular, therefore, the Revolution was less “revolutionary ” 
than might have been expected; and subsequent events, which, by 
extinguishing the direct male line of the Stuart succession, seemed to 


* Lord Somers’ Tracts, xi. p. 342. 
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satisfy this course, enable the most ardent Jacobite now living to be a 
loyal subject to our Queen as sovereign de jure as well as de facto. 
A bill for the attainder of the Stuart exile was passed in Parliament, 
and obtained the royal assent in March, 1702, and thus civil war 
virtually began. 

Whether these disastrous political circumstances delayed the return 
of the young Lord Derwentwater to his native land is not certain. 
His father died in 1705, but it was not till five years later that he 
went back to England, and established himself in his beautiful old 
Northumberland home. He was then twenty-one years of age. 
His appearance was singularly handsome and prepossessing. Patten, 
a contemporary, writes of him: “The sweetness of his temper and 
disposition, in which quality he had few equals, had so secured to him 
the affections of all his tenants, neighbours, and dependents, that 
multitudes would have lived and died for him. He was a man formed 
by nature to be generally beloved; and he had a beneficence so 
universal, that he only seemed to live for others.” 

And Smollett again records of him that he was “a most amiable 
youth, brave, kind, open-hearted, generous, hospitable, and humane.” 

A portrait still preserved by Lord Petre at Thorndon in Essex 
represents him of the middle height, with fair hair, blue, or rather 
grey, eyes, and a particularly noble and pleasing expression of coun- 
tenance. He was very fond of animals, and his brown and white 
spaniel is introduced into the picture. 

The following two years seem to have been spent by him entirely 
at Dilston, devoting himself to the improvement of his property and 
the .care of the estate, personally visiting the poor and sick, and 
relieving their wants, and doing every kind office and neighbourly act 
in his power to those around him. He enjoyed hunting, too, 
extremely ; and there are constant allusions in Sir William Swin- 
burne’s and Dr. Radcliffe’s letters to various runs with the foxhounds, 
about which he was very keen, making it a rule that “every one 
should be in bed at ten o'clock the night before” who wished to share 
in the sport! He kept open house for all the county, so that men of 
every class came to know and love him with an almost passionate 
devotion. 

On the 10th of July, 1712, he married Ann, the daughter of Sir 
John Webb, of Canford, in Dorsetshire. She had been educated at 
the Ursuline convent in Paris, and it was at St. Germain that their 
boy and girl friendship, ripened into a love which grew stronger hour 
by hour, until the cruel severance which left her a widow. Lord 
Derwentwater’s letter announcing the fact of his marriage to his 
favourite cousin, Lady Swinburne, dated the 13th of July, 1712, is 
indicative of that simple, genuine spirit which formed one of the 
principal charms of his character. 
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“Dear Cousin,—I was married, to my great content in every 
respect, on Thursday last. My dear wife and her father and mother 
charm me more and more every day. I could wish with all my heart 
you were a witness of my happiness, and that I had your opinion upon 
my choice, which, if approved of by so good a judge, would double my 
pleasure.* 

“ DERWENTWATER.” 


For the first two years they resided at Hatherhope, in Gloucester- 
shire, a place belonging to Lady Derwentwater’s family, and spent 
part of the time in London; but in 1714 they finally took up their 
residence at Dilston, the scene of the few happy days which were to 
be granted to them. It was a fine old castle, situated on a height, at 
the foot of which flowed a rapid river, called the Devil's Water, which 
ran into the Tyne. 

It was on the 16th of August, 1715, that the exiled prince was pro- 
claimed in Scotland as King, under the title of James the Third. Lord 
Mar and other Scotch noblemen had concerted measures for a general 
rising north of the Tweed, while messages were sent throughout 
Northumberland and Cumberland, to invite the co-operation of all who 
remained faithful to the Stuart cause. But the Government of the 
day was aware of the movement, and took instant measures for its 
repression. Lord Derwentwater and his brother were well known 
for their attachment to the exiled royal family, so that a warrant for 
their apprehension was instantly issued from Whitehall. Receiving 
timely warning, they took refuge in a cottage near Newbiggen, where 
they remained concealed during the visit paid by the emissaries of the 
Government to Dilston. From thence they fled to a place called 
Shafto Crags, where by descending a steep cliff they escaped from the 
troops who had tracked them to their hiding-place. An old Roman 
altar acted as a post-office, from whence information was secretly con- 
veyed to the fugitives as to the progress of the movement. But so 
strict was the search made for them that they were compelled con- 
tinually to change their abode; and all the money and jewels of the 
countess were exhausted in providing necessaries for their mainte- 
nance. 

On the 5th of October, the last night Lord Derwentwater was to spend 
in his beautiful home, a solemn service was performed in his private 
chapel, to invoke God’s blessing on his enterprise. With a bleeding 
heart, but undaunted will, his wife knelt by the side of him whom her 
very love was sending forth, to honour indeed, but to a violent death ; 
and sad and anxious must have been the prayer poured forth by those 


* Hodgson’s “ History of Northumberland,” vol. i. p. 226. 
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two faithful hearts on the eve of a parting which was destined to be 
but the precursor of a final one. 

On the morning of the 16th of October a small but well-armed 
troop were assembled in the court-yard of the castle, and Lord Der- 
wentwater, embracing his weeping wife and unconscious baby-boy, 
rode forth with his gallant brother, Charles Radcliffe, to join the rest 
of the Northumberland gentry assembled at Hexham. 

From the first commencement of the expedition, however, divided 
counsels and an indifferent general rendered the Stuart cause hopeless. 
The Scotch officers would not effect a junction with the English, and 
vice versa. The gallant little body of English noblemen and their 
followers, resolved to strike a blow which should give greater con- 
fidence to their party, advanced on Penrith, and there defeated a body 
of militia which the Government had sent out to arrest their progress ; 
but they were disappointed in their hopes of a general rising of the 
people in their behalf. This doubt and disaffection is referred to in 
the verse of the old Jacobite song: 


“Lord Derwentwater rode away, 
Well mounted on his dapple grey; 
But soon he wished him home with speed, 
Fearing they were betrayed, indeed.” 


From Kelso the little band marched to Kendal, and from thence, on 
the 7th of October, to Lancaster, where the exiled prince was imme- 
diately proclaimed king. At Lancaster several neighbouring squires 
joined them with their followers, and Lord Derwentwater himself was 
entertained in the most hospitable manner by the Dalton family, at 
Thurnham Hall. But such an easy campaign was not destined to be 
of long continuance. On the 9th of November they left Lancaster, and 
marched to Preston, which they surprised without difficulty, the 
Government troops having retired before their advance. Here they 
were joined by nearly all the Roman Catholic gentry of the district, 
with their followers, to the number of 1200; but they were very im- 
perfectly armed. Everything, however, combined to lull them into a 
false security, when, on the evening of the 11th of November, intelli- 
gence was suddenly brought to Lord Derwentwater that the Govern- 
ment troops, headed by General Willes and General Carpenter, were ad- 
vancing by forced marches against them. A council of war was hastily 
summoned. Preston, by its natural position, was a place capable 
of opposing a stubborn and effective resistance to an attacking force; 
and a few resolute men, posted en "the bridge over the Ribble, might 
have stood their ground against a whole army. From this bridge to 
the town the road ran through a hollow between two steep banks ; 
but General Foster, with a lamentable incapacity, took no advantage 
of this pass, and when the Government troops came in sight, he with- 
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drew his men at once into the town, without attempting even to 
contest the passage of the bridge. So obvious to a military eye was 
the importance of the possession of the bridge, that when General 
Willes, at the head of King George’s troops, found it undefended, he 
imagined that the prince’s army must have abandoned the town, and 
gone back to Scotland! However, as soon as he saw the real state of 
the case, he commanded a simultaneous attack of the barricades. At 
length the Government troops retired disheartened, a result mainly 
attributable to the brave example of Lord Derwentwater. On the fol- 
lowing day, however, the attack was resumed, and the gallant band soon 
found itself reduced to the alternative of capitulation, or of cutting their 
way, sword in hand, through the lines of their enemies. The latter course 
was approved of by Lord Derwentwater, he, as Sir Walter Scott says, 
“preferring death to a base submission.” Lut General Foster, without 
the knowledge of his colleagues, sent to General Willes to propose 
a capitulation, and offered to surrender at discretion. When this 
became known to the officers of the devoted army of James, their 
wrath knew no bounds, and Foster had to conceal himself to escape 
falling a victim to their just indignation. 

On Monday, the 13th of November, the Government troops entered 
Preston. Seventeen hundred of the prince’s friends, being assembled 
in the market-place, delivered up their arms, and were instantly 
secured and made prisoners. Lord Derwentwater and six other noble- 
men were arrested at the Mitre Tavern. Some were confined in the 
churches, pending further orders from the Government, but all were 
treated with cruelty. Deep snow and intense cold added to their 
sufferings. Lord Charles Murray and about five hundred of his fol- 
lowers were taken to Chester, where they arrived on the evening of 
the 27th, and were ignominiously marched through a hostile and 
insulting rabble to the castle. Many died from ill-treatment, others 
were transported to the American plantations, and six of the gentle- 
men having borne commissions in King George’s army were shot 
without mercy, by order of court-martial, for “desertion.” Lord 
Derwentwater, whom the calamitous issue of the day had made a 
prisoner on the formidable charge of High Treason, was escorted to 
London with the principal noblemen and gentlemen who had been 
his associates in this ill-fated enterprise. 


“'Tyeason dues ne’er succeed—and what’s the reason ? 
Tf it sueceed, no man dare call it ‘ Treason.’ ” 


Wher they reached Barnet, Lord Derwentwater asked Brigadier 
Punton, the officer commanding the escorts, “‘ whether he knew how 
they were to be disposed of ?? To which question the officer replied, 
“that his lordship and the other noblemen would probably be sent 
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to the Tower, but that the rest of the prisoners would be distributed 
in the Marshalsea and the Fleet.” 

They reached London on the 9th of December, and were met at 
Highgate by a detachment of Guards. Upon entering the town, each 


‘prisoner was pinioned, and his horse led by a soldier with fixed 


bayonet. The way was lined with spectators, many of them hired 
menials of the Government. Yet even they were softened by the 
handsome face and undaunted bearing of the young earl. 

He was lodged in that apartment in the Beauchamp Tower, noted 
as the place of confinement for eminent State prisoners. On the 
walls a variety of inscriptions are deeply cut, and amongst them is 
the name of Egremont Radcliffe, who, like his descendant, had been 
engaged, while still quite young, in a rising in the North on behalf of 
Mary Stuart, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and met with a like 
untimely fate. 

After the fatal disaster at Preston, Lord Derwentwater had con- 
trived to forward intelligence of his captivity to Dilston, and the 
title-deeds and other valuable papers belonging to the property were 
hastily packed in a box and removed for safety to a cottage, where 
they remained till taken to Capheaton for better concealment. Lady 
Derwentwater, who had never left Dilston since the morning when in 
the violence of her grief she had clung to him as he was mounting his 
horse, and who had spent the terrible interval in prayers and tears for 
his safety and the success of the great cause in which he was em- 
barked, lost not a moment, on the receipt of this sad intelligence, in 
starting for London to save him, or at least to share in his captivity. 
That winter was a terrible one, and the depth of the snow prevented 
any coach from starting. As she rode to London from the north, she 
encountered all the hardships which were endured by the young Lady’ 
Nithsdale, whose husband was also a prisoner for the same cause, 
and who writes: “The season was so severe, and the roads so ex- 
tremely bad, that the post itself was stopped. But we managed to 
get horses, and rode to London through the snow, which was generally 
above the horses’ girths.” 

The Government, however, was determined to proceed witha vigour 
against the prisoners, and on the 9th of J anuary, 1716, Lord Derwent- 
water, Lord Widdrington, Lord Nithsdale, Lord Carnwath, Lord Win- 
toun, Lord Kenmure, and Lord Nairn, were taken from the Tower 
and impeached on the charge of High Treason. 

Lord Derwentwater made a defence which is given at length in the 
“State Trials,” appealing to the king’s mercy, on which he had been 
led to rely when voluntarily giving himself up as a hostage to prevent 
a further effusion of blood. But sentence of death was pronounced on 
all, coupled with an insulting address from the Lord Chancellor. 

The prisoners were conducted back again to the Tower ; but their 
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fidelity to their exiled sovereign, their gallantry in his cause, and their 
misfortunes, gained for them advocates in high places, and deep sym- 
pathy among all ranks of the people. Walpole, in the House of 
Commons, even asserted that sixty thousand pounds had been offered 
to obtain his pardon. Nor were other influences neglected. The 
duchesses of Cleveland, Bolton, and Buccleuch, with a number of 
other ladies of the highest rank, accompanied young Lady Derwent- 
water to St. James’s Palace, on Sunday, the 19th of February, in order 
that the countess might meet the king as he was returning from 
chapel, and, throwing herself at his feet, might implore his mercy for 
her husband. But we read in The St. James’ Post, that “the king 
declared his concern for the natural afiliction of the countess, but 
professed that the contract by which he was called to the succession 
opposed an invincible bar to his clemency.” 

In the meantime, on the 20th of February, two noblemen came to 
’ Lord Derwentwater, and in the name of the king offered him his life, 
“on condition that he would acknowledge the Hanoverian title and 
conform to the Protestant religion.” The earl, without hesitation, re- 
tused these terms, declaring he would sooner die than renounce his faith. 

Failing in her passionate endeavours to soften the heart of the 
king, poor Lady Derwentwater, accompanied by several other ladies 
of rank, went to the House of Lords, to entreat their intercession 
again on behalf of her husband. The Duke of Richmond warmly 
espoused her cause, and undertook to present her petition; but it was 
again unsuccessful, “As a Roman Catholic, and one whose family 
had always been conspicuous for loyalty to the House of Stuart, no 
clemency (she was told) could be expected.” 

Still, petitions in his favour poured into both Houses, and were pre- 
sented by the most influential members of each; and so warmly 
supported by the Commons, that Walpole declared, “he was moved 
with surprise and indignation to see that so many members could, 
without blushing, open their mouths in favour of rebels.” 

In the House of Lords, Lord Derwentwater’s friends overruled the 
Government opposition, in spite of incredible efforts, and carried 
an address to the king for a reprieve by a large majority. The 
address was accordingly presented; and the ministers, alarmed at 
their defeat and at the strong popular feeling in favour of the pri- 
soners, dictated the king’s answer: “That on this and on all other 
occasions, he would do what he thought most consistent with the 
dignity of his crown and the safety of his people.” 

Early on the following morning, Lady Derwentwater and Lady 
Nithsdale again repaired to the palace, but were refused an audience 
by the king. That same evening Lady Nithsdale effected her hus- 
band’s escape; but the result was, of course, only a stricter surveil- 
lance over the remaining prisoners. 
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Of the way in which Lord Derwentwater spent the intervening 
days between his sentence and his execution, a letter from his chaplain, 
who was an eye-witness of the whole, will give the best description. 
The original is preserved in the family of Lord Petre, and will be 
transcribed here, after the account of his death. 

On the 23rd, he received from the Right Rev. Bonaventure Gifford, 
Vicar Apostolic of the London District, who had not been allowed 
access to the prisoner, a touching letter, still extant, of which the 
following is a copy. It bears the impress of the tears of Lady 
Derwentwater, and is endorsed in her own handwriting: “ The 
Bishop’s Letter to my dear, dear Lord.” One feels how it must 
have strengthened him for the terrible quenching of his young and 
vigorous life, and for the parting with what he best loved on earth. 


Rigor Rev. Bonaventure Girrorp To Lorp DERWENTWATER. 


“My Lorn, 


“T should most willingly have attended your Lordship in 
person, but since that has not been thought convenient, I send this to 
assure your Lordship, that, from the first moment of your imprison- 
ment, I have had you constantly in my thoughts, and I have daily 
offered up the holy sacrifice for you. 

“T question not, my Lord, but as you have (at least since your 
trial) had death constantly before your eyes, so you have taken the 
best method to prepare for it. 

“Our blessed Saviour, as he taught us to live, so he instructed us 
how to die. From his example, therefore, you must learn how to 
make your death an acceptable sacrifice to God, and the means of 
eternal happiness. Hs whole life was a preparation for death ; yet, 
when He drew near to it, His behaviour was very extraordinary ; and 
all the circumstances of it serve much for our instruction and comfort. 
The Holy Evangelists tell us, that the evening before His passion, He 
retired into a solitary garden, that He was oppressed with grief, fear, 
and all the anguishes of an afflicted mind. Being under this terrible 
agony, He fell prostrate on the ground, addressed Himself to His Divine 
Father by a long and most fervent prayer; and then, notwithstanding 
all the repugnantce of a sensible nature, He most perfectly submitted 
to His will. Now, my Lord, our Saviour took upon Himself these 
infirmities of human nature, fear, grief, and anguish, and made them 
known to us, that He might comfort us, and support our weakness 
under the like trials. His fear merited all that courage which ap- 
peared in the martyrs, and will obtain for you that firmness and forti- 
tude of mind which will accompany you to the scaffold. His sadness 
will cause a holy grief and sorrow in you for your sins, and at the 
same time will settle a most solid joy in your heart. In fine, all the 
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circumstances of His most bitter agony will sweeten to you all that is 
most terrible in death. Go, therefore, my dear Lord, go to your 
Saviour in His dolorous garden—kneel down by Him ; join in prayers 
with Him ; and, shutting your heart up in His, pronounce with him 
the great ‘words, Father, thy will be done. Great God! most wise 
and most merciful Father! Thou hast appointed this death for me. 
I adore that ordination of Thy Providence, and most humbly submit to 
it. ‘Fiat! fiat! Thy will be done? 

“ Having thus accompanied your Saviour in the garden, you must 
also in like manner attend Him throughout the various circumstances 
of his passion, and everywhere join with Him in offering up to God all 
His sufferings, in satisfaction for all your sins; His prodigious humilia- 
tions for all pride, vanity, desires of esteem, &c.; His patience and 
silence under the most outrageous provocations, for all anger, impa- 
tience, curses, or idle talk; the calumnies and false accusations raised 
against Him, for all detractions and uncharitableness in discourse against 
your neighbour ; the cruel scourges He suffered, for all impurities you 
have ever been guilty of; the purple garments, the fool’s coat He was 
clothed withal, the mockings and derisions which were cast upon Him, 
you will offer up for all vanity in clothes, dressing, equipage, &c.; the 
vinegar and gall He was drenched with, for all excesses in meat and 
drink ; the scornful mockeries with which He was saluted King of the 
Jews, for all irreverences in the church, and wilful distractions in the 
time of prayer. In fine, all the racking, tormenting pains He suffered 
on the cross, for all unlawful pleasures of what kind soever. 

“ Having thus gathered together all the sins of your whole life, lay 
them down at the foot of the cross, that the blood which streams from 
the wounds of your dying Saviour may wash and purify your soul 
from all those stains and defilements. Beg of Him that He will nail 
to His cross that black and frightful scroll of your sins, there to be 
cancelled by His all-saving blood. Behold Him, amidst all the tor- 
ments and anguishes of a most cruel death, looking down on you with 
eyes of love—with a heart full of compassion and tenderness. Look 
you up to Him, with a humble confidence in His mercy, and with a 
heart full of love, grief, and gratitude. He died for you; die you for 
Him, and with Him, and in Him unite your death with His; and, thus 
sanctified, it may be an acceptable sacrifice to the Eternal Father: 
that your death, thus rendered precious in the sight of Heaven, may 
be the source of an eternal life. Remember well His last words, and 
let His last prayer be also yours: ‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend 
my spire. Oh Jesus! my God! my Saviour! my life! my only 
hope! and all my comfort! into Thy merciful hands I commend my 
spirit. Sweet Jesus, receive my soul! 

“Our blessed Lady stood by her dying son, with a heart pierced with 
grief and anguish. She will stand by you, with a heart of motherly 
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love and tenderness. She will help you to make your prayer accept- 
able to her Divine Son. With great confidence, therefore, address to 
her, in the spirit of the Church: ‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for me! stand by me! assist me in this hour of my death! In fine, 
my Lord, with your last breath pronounce the most sacred and most 
comfortable name of Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! 

“These are the poor thoughts of me, that truly loves you; who is 
continually with you in his prayers, and who hopes to join with you 
for all eternity in a canticle of praise to the infinite mercies of our 
great God. 

“ Misericordias Domini in Auternum Cantabo. 

“B. G. 
“ Monday, the 20th of February, 1715-16.” 


He saw his wife for the last time on the morning of the 23rd. 
There is no record of those last moments; but who cannot fancy 
them? Who has not gone through them, and felt as if submission 
were impossible, and that the severed life could never bear the horrible 
isolation, the unutterable loneliness of the future? And when that 
future seems likely to be lengthened out indefinitely, as in the case of 
those still young, and when the severance is effected, not by the direct 
hand of God, but by the agency of man’s cruelty, the agony must be 
tenfold; and it is far, far worse for the one left behind, who must 
struggle and bear and be alone for evermore. 

The following letters to his wife, and to other members of his family, 
written within a few hours of his execution, will show more than any 
words of ours the temper ia which he bore misfortune so unmerited, 
and the way in which God had reconciled him to accept His will by 
filling him with Himself: 


Lorp DerwentwatTeR To Lapy DreRwenTWATER.* 


(Written the night before his execution.) 


“ February 23rd, 1716. 
“My pearest Wortpty Treasure, 


“T have sent you the inclosed, in which is contained all I 
know; but God knows I have, as yet, found little advantage by being 
a plain dealer, but, on the contrary, have always suffered for it, except 
by my sincerity to you, my dear, for which you made me as happy as 
this world can afford ; and now I offer up the loss I am likely to have 
of you as a means to procure me eternal happiness, where, I pray God, 
we may meet, after you have some years exercised your great virtues, 


* Addressed to “The Countess of Derwentwater, to be left at the Duchess of 
Cleveland’s.” 
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to the edification of all that know you. I have’ corrected a few faults 
in Croft's accounts, but I leave to you to order everything as you 
please, for Iam morally sure, with the grace of God, you will keep 
your promise. Somebody must take care of my poor brother Charles, 
to save him, if possible. I will recommend him, however, by a few 
circular lines to my acquaintance. Lord Nithsdale has made his 
escape, upon which our unreasonable governor locked up the gates, and 
would not let me send the inclosed to you, and immediately locked us 
all up, though it was not eight of the clock, and could not be my 
. fault, though it may prove my misfortune, by his management. If 
you do not think the inclosed signifies, make what use you will of it. 


“ Adieu, my dear, dear comfort !” 


Letter addressed to Sir Joun Wess and his Wife—father and mother 
of Lady Derwentwater—the night before his execution. 


* Dear FarHer anD Moruer, 


“ By giving me your charming daughter, you made me the 
happiest of men. For she loves me tenderly and constantly ; she is 
honour itself, and has had my honour for this world very much at 
heart, but my happiness in the next is what has made her very vigilant 
to support all her misfortunes and mine. This morning we parted ; 
my heart and hers were ready to break, but, thank God, we gave one 
another the best advice we could, and so, in parting, I offered up the 
loss of the greatest worldly treasure. I beg your pardon for having 
been the occasion of her unhappiness; but as you are both very good, 
I am persuaded you will think her dear soul in a good, safe way; in 
short, she is virtue itself, and I all frailty, who am, 


“ Dear father and mother, 
“ Your dutiful and loving son, 
“ DERWENTWATER. 


“P.S.—Execution day at five o’clock in the morning. 


“ February 23rd [24th]. 


“TJ wish your family, and all under your care, may do well, and that 
my poor little ones—being under my dear wife’s management, and 
then, if she fails, to Sir John’s—may follow the like good example, and 
be comfort to my dear, dear wife’s friends.” 
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Last Letter written to Lavy Drrwentwater, which was left 
unfinished. 


“My pearest Wortpiy TREAsuRE, 


“Take courage, and call upon God Almighty. Do not let any 
melancholy thought get the better of your virtues and your courage, 
which have been ‘such an example to me. I deliver up my soul to 
God Almighty, and thus, through the merits of my dear Saviour’s 
passion, I hope to obtain everlasting happiness. Tell Lord Scar- 
borough, and Lord Lumley, and show them this, by which, as a man 
dying, I desire them to be true to their trust, assisting you, my dear 
wife, or Sir John Webb, against anything that may happen to disturb 
the bringing up of my children in my religion, and after the way you 
or Sir John shall think fit. This service is in their power, and I do 
not doubt of their being true to their trust.” 





Letter written to his mother, who had then married James Rooke, Esq., 
her third husband. 


“ February 24th, 1716. 
“ Dear Mortuer, 

“Within five hours of the time of execution, I write these 
lines to ask your blessing ; to assure you that, though I have not been 
brought up with you, I have all the natural love and duty that is 
owing to a mother, who has shown her tenderness particularly in my 
last misfortune, and it is in necessity that one should find one’s friends. 
I thank God, I forgive my greatest enemies, recommending my soul 
to Almighty God. I hope, if you are inclined to think my religion 
the best, that you will consider one must not trifle with our Saviour, 
for fear of a surprise: in short, I wish you as well as myself, and 
remain, dear, dear mother, 


“ Your dutiful son to the last moment, 
“ DERWENTWATER.” 


Letter written by James, Lorpv Derwentwater to his brother, CHARLES 
Ravcuirre, a few hours before the time of his execution, February 
24th, 1716. 


“Drar Broruer, 


“You have behaved yourself like a man of true honour and 
bravery; but, dear brother, depend upon it, that without hearty 
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sorrow for your sins, and such resolutions (in case you live) as you 
firmly hope to keep, all the rest has more of pride and vanity than 
the love of God, who has been so prodigiously good to us both by 
giving us time to repent, and sending such applications, that if we 
pardon our enemies, and offer up our sufferings towards obtaining 
heaven, I have gre&t confidence in His goodness for a merciful for- 
giveness to us both. 

“You know, dear brother, we have sometimes disputed together, 
but my dear wife and others know how kindly I have spoken of you 
on all occasions; and I believe few brothers would have done more 
than I would have done to serve you. I have recommended your life 
to those I know; it may be they will be more successful in your 
behalf. Pray behave yourself decently and honourably, without 
pride; bear my death with patience, forgive my enemies, as I do; 
and if ever you are free, live as devoutly as ever you can; it is the 
happiest life to be devoutly retired. I dare say you will love reading 
if you once begin. I hope you will (if ever in your power) comfort 
my dear wife, who has been so good to me, and really would have 
done anything for the real good of our family. 

“It is now, dear brother, near the time of execution. ~ God grant 
me courage to the last! and that we may meet one day in eternal 
bliss, is the hearty prayer of 


* Your constant, lovin brother, 
? 
“ DERWENTWATER. 


“T have longed to see you, but was put off by the hopes of a 
reprieve, and the constant hurry of my friends. God's will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven; and may He give you, my dear friends 
and relations with you, true repentance and forgiveness of the sins of 
your life! 

‘“* Dear brother, adieu. 
“ February 23rd, 1715-16.” 


The day before his death his infant son was brought to him for a 
last kiss, and then for the first and only time his courage seems for a 
few moments to have given way, and he shed some bitter tears on the 
head of the unconscious child. Nothing, in truth, is more agonizing 
in great sorrow than the innocence and unconsciousness of little ones. 
They play and laugh and sing, and the sunshine is still sunshine to 
them, when the whole world to the mourner is dark as night itself. 

A few earthly directions yet remained to be given as to his funeral. 
He sent for the undertaker, and begged to be interred at Dilston, 
and that the inscription on his coffin should import that “ He died a 
sacrifice for his lawful Sovereign.” 

It was on the 24th of February, on a Friday, that day so marked 
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out for sorrow in the world’s history, that a body of troops were seen 
gathering in the foggy, murky atmosphere round a scaffold, which had 
been somewhat hastily erected at the City bar. 

The prisoners left the Tower at ten o’clock in the morning, Lord 
Derwentwater and Lord Kenmure being conveyed in a hackney coach, 
and received by the sheriffs on their arrival at the place of execution, 
who conducted them to the Transport Office on Tower Hill, from 
whence a passage led to the scaffold. Here Lord Derwentwater 
remained quietly for half an hour in prayer, and then sent a message 
to the sheriffs to say that he was ready, and of his own accord walked 
calmly and firmly out of the waiting-room to the block. For an 
instant, at the sight of the sea of upturned faces surrounding the 
scaffold, a momentary paleness overspread his features. But he had 
no need to dread those faces. The sympathy of the crowd was deep 
and heartfelt, and the greater number were either weeping or praying. 
Regaining his composure, he walked firmly on: “his behaviour (as 
described in an official journal) being remarkably resolute and sedate.” 
He was dressed in a complete suit of black velvet, and round his 
neck hung a small gold crucifix, which is still preserved in the 
family of Lord Petre. It is sculptured on a cross of the same 
metal about three inches in length, and enclosed are several relics 
covered with a crystal, and with a short description of each inside. 
He wore a broad-brimmed beaver hat turned up on one side, and 
fastened with loop and button to the low round crown, which was 
ornamented with a black drooping feather. Below this hat the light 
flaxen curls of his wig, worn according to the fashion of those times, 
fell upon his neck and shoulders. He wore black knitted stockings, 
drawn up tight above the knee, and on his small and beautifully- 
shaped feet black shoes, high over the instep, with high heels and 
silver buckles. In his hand he carried two little devotional books, 
which had been his constant companions in his adversity. 

A low murmur of sympathy and admiration ran through the 
assembled multitude, as he took his stand by the block and calmly 
surveyed them, an admiration caused not only by his youth and per- 
sonal beauty but by his noble bearing and the bravery of his carriage. 
By his side stood Dr. Gibson, the Catholic bishop, Father Pippard, 
and others, and he was then and there again offered his life and 
fortune “if he would conform to the new Anglican Church Establish- 
ment and swear allegiance to the House of Hanover.” But he 
answered, with a calm smile, that “life on those terms would be too 
dear a purchase.” Sir John Fryer, the sheriff, told him he might 
have as much time as he wished for preparation. He answered that 
he only wished to say a few prayers, and, kneeling down, spent about 
ten minutes in devotion. Then, turning to the sheriff, he asked per- 
mission to read a paper to the people, which he had drawn up 
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for the purpose, and permission was instantly granted. Advancing 
towards the front of the rails which enclosed the scaffold, Lord 
Derwentwater read distinctly, and in an unfaltering voice, the follow- 
ing speech : 

“Being in a few minutes to appear before the tribunal of God, 
where, though most unworthy, I hope to find mercy, which I have 
not found from men now in power, I have endeavoured to make my 
peace with His Divine Majesty, by most humbly begging pardon for 
all the sins of my life; and I doubt not of a merciful forgiveness, 
through the merits of the passion and death of my Saviour Jesus 
Christ, for which end I earnestly desire the prayers of all good 
Christians. 

“ After this I am to ask pardon of those whom I might have scan- 
dalized by pleading guilty at my trial. Such as were permitted to 
come to me told me, that, having been undeniably in arms, pleading 
guilty was but the consequence of having submitted to mercy; and 
many arguments were used to prove there was nothing of moment in 
so doing; among others, the universal practice in signing leases, 
whereof the preambles run in the name of the person in possession. 
But I am sensible that in this I have made bold with my loyalty, 
having never any other but King James the Third for my rightful 
and lawful sovereign: him I had an inclination to serve from my 
infancy, and was moved thereto by a natural love I had to his person, 
knowing him to be capable of making his people happy, and, although 
he had been of a different religion from mine, I should have done for 
him all that lay in my power, as my ancestors have done for his pre- 
decessors, being thereunto bound by the laws of God and man. 

“Wherefore, if in this affair I have acted rashly, it ought not to 
affect the innocent. I intended to wrong nobody, but to serve my 
king and country, and that without self-interest, hoping, by the 
example I gave, to have induced others to their duty; and God, who 
sees the secrets of the heart, knows I speak truth! 

“Some means have been proposed to me for saving my life, which 
T looked upon as inconsistent with honour and conscience, and there- 
fore I rejected them; for, with God’s assistance, I shall prefer any 
death to the doing a base, unworthy action. I only wish now, that 
the laying down my life might contribute to the service of my king 
and country, and the re-establishment of the ancient and fundamental 
constitution of these kingdoms, without which no lasting peace or true 
happiness can attend them ; then I should indeed part with life even 
with pleasure. As it is, I can only pray that these blessings may be 
bestowed upon my dear country; and since I can do no more, I be- 
seech God to accept of my life as a small sacrifice towards it. 

“T die a Roman Catholic: I am in perfect charity with all the 
world—I thank God for it! even with those of the present Govern- 
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ment, who are most instrumental in my death. I freely forgive such 
as ungenerously reported false things of me; and I hope to be for- 
given the trespasses of my youth by the Father of infinite mercy, into 
whose hand I commend my soul. 

“Tf that prince, who now governs, had given me my life, I should 
have thought myself obliged never more to have taken up arms against 


him. 


“ DERWENTWATER.” 


. After this, he repeated several penitential psalms and the following 
ejaculations: “Have mercy upon me, O God! according to Thy 
loving kindness, and according to the multitude of Thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions.” “O Lord, Thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven.” “The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away— 
blessed be His name.” “Give me patience that I may suffer as be- 
comes a Christian and Thy disciple !” 

Finding in the block a rough place that might hurt his neck, he 
asked the executioner to make it smooth, which was done. His pre- 
sence of mind and coolness astonished the spectators. The following 
short dialogue ensued : 

Lord Derwentwater. I forgive all that are concerned in my death, 
and I forgive all the world. 

The Executioner. I beseech your Lordship’s forgiveness. 

Lord Derwentwater. Withall my heart. I forgive all my enemies, 
even the most malicious of them, and I do forgive you. 

He then gave two gold pieces to the executioner, asking him, with 
a smile, to do his work well and quickly, and telling him that he 
would receive an additional present from the gentleman who was 
holding his hat and wig. Then telling him not to strike till he had 
made a short prayer, he stretched out his arms in the form of a cross, 
saying three times, “Dear Jesus! be merciful unto me!” the whole 
of which touching details are given in the accompanying letter from 
the Reverend George Pippard, the chaplain who attended him during 
the last fifteen days of his life, which he wrote, after all was over, to 
the bereaved and sorrowing widow : 


To the Countuss or Denwextwater from the Rev. Grorce Prpparp. 
“ MapAm, 


“T will now send your Ladyship, in this letter, a short account of 
what occurred to me from the day I had the honour of waiting on Lord 
Derwentwater at the Tower. It was, as I take it, on Friday, the 10th 
of February, 1715, fifteen days before he died. Every day during 
that time he read a chapter or two in the New Testament, and, as 
much time as he could spare, he employed in reading the ‘ Confessions 
of St. Augustine,’ and other good books, and meditating and in 
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talking of the Passion of our Saviour and other pious subjects, in 
order to prepare himself for a happy death. His expressions were 
very extraordinary on some of these occasions, in so much that, though 
I have often heard the most spiritual men talk upon these subjects, 
I never felt anything that moved me so much as what he often said. 
He prepared for his general confession from the first day he saw me, 
and finished it with wonderful composure the Friday, eight days 
before he died, which he partly renewed again the Monday following, 
when he “ received ” with wonderful satisfaction. 

“ A little book, giving an account of the penitent behaviour of a man 
of quality, called Signor Troilo Savelli, who was beheaded in the flower 
of his youth in the Castle of St. Angelo, in Rome, was recommended 
to his perusal. There was one passage in this book which mightily 
pleased him: The person who assisted this young nobleman at his 
death showed him how the death, which he could not avoid, might 
nevertheless be made a voluntary sacrifice by a voluntary acceptance 
of it, and that it would be so much the more meritorious the more 
willingly it were embraced ; that, though our Saviour was ordered by 
His heavenly Father to drink of the chalice, He did it, however, volun- 
tarily, which doctrine was confirmed by many examples, particularly 
out of St. Chrysostom, and his Lordship was resolved to practise it the 
best he could; and when, on the Monday before he died, his life was 
offered him if he would change his religion, he told it me with the 
greatest transports of joy, and that, having refused his life upon such 
terms, he hoped it was not now making a virtue of necessity—that 
had he a thousand lives he would sooner part with them than renounce 
his faith, and with tears of joy in his eyes he humbly thanked God for 
giving him this opportunity of testifying his love for Him. It was 
better than a quarter of an hour before he could speak of anything 
else, and indeed one would take him to be in a kind of rapture whilst 
he spoke upon that subject. From that time forward I own I took him 
to be another man, disengaged in a wonderful manner from what ties 
us down to this world, and alienated by an invisible hand above 
himself and everything that is worldly. His sentiments were sublime, 
his words were attended by something that can’t be described; the 
Holy Ghost appeared visibly to have taken full possession of his heart, 
and by choice he would be employed the remainder of his days in 
nothing but his spiritual concerns, had not decency and even duty 
obliged him sometimes to attend a little to other things. The Tuesday 
following some others came to him, advising him to send for some 
minister of the Church of England, according to my Lord Chancellor’s 
advice, with whom he might talk on indifferent things, as he did not 
intend to change his religion, and upon the strength of that they 
would at least get a reprieve for him, and that, this once got, his life was 
safe. He told them he did not doubt but that they meant well by this 
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advice, and therefore, after his very obliging manner, thanked them for 
their kind intentions towards him, but desired to be excused, because 
he would not give any handle for people to suspect that he had any 
doubt in his religion. The Wednesday, he was prayed to read a Pro- 
testant book for much the same motives, and he made much the same 
answer as the day before—all which contributed not a little to augment 
that interior satisfaction, which he felt, from the time he refused to 
have his life upon the terms of forsaking his religion and prin- 
ciples. The person that came to him with this first message was 
likewise to see him the night before he suffered, upon his Lord- 
ship’s request, for he wanted to speak home to him upon the de- 
lusion he lay under in forsaking his religion, and he did it with 
so much charity and good nature, that had he not entirely preferred 
this world to the next, it must have made a great impression upon 
him; for as his Lordship attributed his proposal to a mistaken good 
will, so he was resolved to return it by a real good will; and there- 
fore, as he infinitely preferred the good of his soul to that of his body, 
he endeavoured to make his relation sensible of the great danger he 
was in, that he might timely withdraw and prepare for eternity, which 
his Lordship had for some time so much, or rather solely, at heart. 
The only thing that caused him some uneasiness was the thought 
of parting with your Ladyship; and he often told me that he wished 
somebody would prevail upon you not to come to him for the last 
week, which request he thought too harsh for himself, so that my 
Lord Widdrington was desired to speak to your Ladyship. No man 
could have a greater regard and tenderness for his wife than he had 
for_you, and I think there could not be a greater argument of it than 
this, that when he seemed to be raised above the sentiments of the 
world in everything else, he had not quite got the better of himself in 
regard to your Ladyship, though what appeared wonderful to me, the 
last morning your Ladyship parted from him, I was surprised to find 
him so easy; and, congratulating his Lordship upon that victory 
he had got over his inclinations, he answered that you had been both 
of you on your knees, begging that favour of God for nigh a quarter 
of an hour. Before you took leave of each other, the letter he got 
from Bishop Gifford on Thursday gave him more comfort than 
ordinary ; your Ladyship has seen the original, and I think I gave 
you the copy of it; at least, you may have it from the party that sent 
it when you please; he intended to write him a letter of thanks, but 
I believe he had so many letters to write that night whereof your 
Ladyship has the copies, that I believe he had not time to write that, 
for I cculd hear nothing of it. He renewed his devotions the day 
before he died, confessed and communicated, and heard mass with 
singular piety and edification, for my Lord Widdrington and his 
servant who were present could not but take notice of it; he owned 
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with the deepest sense of gratitude, and published the infinite good- 
ness of God to him, in having preserved him amidst the dangers he 
had been in, when he had but little thoughts but what were wide from 
the chief business, such as naturally occur to men warm in action, not 
such as offer themselves to good Christians, when they resolve to make 
their salvation the chief business of their life; he acknowledged that 
it was God alone could make him so easy in the circumstances he was 
in, when, instead of coveting, he even despised this life, and in some 
manner wished, with St. Paul, to be dissolved, and live for ever with 
Christ. He could not be prevailed on to eat meat those days before he 
suffered on which leave was given to all the faithful, even though he 
had a great cough upon him. ‘What need we be so careful of this 
carcase, which is to be soon the food of worms? Must I do nothing 
more than I am obliged to do, though I have been an offender in 
many things?’ With these and many more pious sayings did he 
avert the importunity of some friends who pressed him upon that | 
head ; nay, the very morning he died he would not take a glass of 

wine, which was thought not improper to give him spirit, because of 
his fasting several days before; but the truth is, he wanted none of 
these helps, for he was visibly supplied with an extraordinary grace, 
which appeared in his countenance and in all his behaviour, to the 
admiration of all that beheld him. When I came to him that morn- 
ing I found both his Lordship and my Lord Widdrington on their 
knees at prayers; his Lordship read the prayers aloud with a sedate 
and audible voice, whereof Lord W. could scarcely answer for concern, 
which made me think Lord D. was reprieved, and that he acted this 
part as a friend to Lord W., for they concluded nobody would be 
suffered to come there: and indeed it was by a special Providence I got 
in, and my Lord acknowledged it as such; for when they had done 
their prayers, my Lord D. turned about and embraced me, thanking 
God very heartily that he saw me once more before he died; then he 
said he was glad he could tell me Lord W. was reprieved; that it 
was his Lordship brought him the joyful news he was to die; that he 
could truly say that he rejoiced at it, which he owned to be a great 
blessing from Heaven. Here Lord W. was upon speaking to him, 
when I humbly entreated his Lordship to be as short as he could, 
because I saw the coaches come in for the dying lord, and that I 
supposed my Lord D. would have something to say to me before he 
went out; then my Lord W. said: ‘My Lord D., were I to live a 
thousand years, I shall never forget you—so much courage and so 
much resignation, in so much youth,’ and could speak no more for 
trouble, but withdrew, and his Lordship was scarcely out of the room 
when my Lord D. told me he was glad it was rather my Lord W. who 
was reprieved than himself, which expression having startled me a 
little, I begged his Lordship to inform me what could move him to 
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say it, and he said my Lord W. was a man of greater experience than 
himself, and thought a wise man by most people, therefore he could 
serve his king and country better than he could. His great humility 
did not only appear on this occasion, but on many others that morn- 
ing. After this he went to confession, and did it more like a perfect 
religious man than one who had lived in the world. Whilst he was 
on his knees Major Sole bolted into the room to tell him the coach 
waited for him; he asked with much sedateness if he might not be 
allowed a few minutes more, to which he was civilly answered he might ; 
then he finished what he had begun with all the moving sentiments 
imaginable. This being over, he walked down to the coach. One of 
the keepers and I went in with him, and, going along, the Beefeaters 
and Guards and most of the company ,were weeping ; whilst his Lord- 
ship, with a composed countenance, was devoutly praying. When we 
came to the City bars, the Sheriffs very civilly told his Lordship they 
had prepared a room for him near the scaffold, in case he desired to 
retire there for a little while. His Lordship very thankfully accepted 
their civility, and, after spending about half an hour there in prayer, 
he walked majestically to the place of execution, where he knelt down 
and prayed loudly for about a quarter of an hour ; then read his speech 
distinctly, which he gave to the Sheriffs, and then prayed a second 
time, so movingly that everybody there—and.,there were about thirty- 
five persons—seemed more concerned than himself. The very execu- 
tioner knelt down with him and prayed and wept like a child, and so 
did many others ; many, at the same time, praising and extolling his 
courage, for I heard some say no Cesar could die greater; others 
commending his piety and true Christian behaviour ; for, though I 
have assisted many dying, I never was with any who gave such visible 
signs of a predestinate happy soul. He now rose up to be stripped, 
and a strife arose about his wig between the keeper from the Tower, 
who came with the executioner; and a like contest happened about 
his velvet clothes, during which he gave me a whisper to beg your 
Ladyship to be in no concern about his burial, for he did not care what 
they did with his carcase ; this he said because he saw the Sheriff did 
not interpose when the executioner took his clothes, though the keeper 
made his complaint to him that they had been given to himself by his 
Lordship, and he thought that what he desired about his burial might 
likewise be contradicted. This sort of scuffle was no sooner over, which 
grated others more than his Lordship, but he prepared to kneel down, 
and desired the executioner not to strike till he had made a short 
prayer and pronounced the name of Jesus three times loudly ; then he 
knelt down, and placed his neck on the block, and I stooped to him 
and gave him the last absolution, after which he made a short low 
prayer, then with a loud voice said, Dear Jesus, be merciful to me! 
after which he made a short pause, then repeated the same words 
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louder still, and, stopping a little moment, he repeated them a third 
time louder, and his head was in the instant severed from his body. 
’Tis not possible to describe the consternation that appeared in the 
faces of all that were there; that vast multitude really seemed to give 
a groan, not unlike the hollow voice of the sea at a distance. . Your 
Ladyship can learn many particulars that happened after from others 
as well as myself. I had not time, I assure your Ladyship, even to 
peruse this over, and therefore humbly beg that your Ladyship may 
supply any mistake, for I have often repeated more than what I write 
down here to your Ladyship and Mr. Petre. Many things crowd in 
upon me which might perhaps appear frivolous, not having really time 
to set them down in that light in which I look upon them, and there- 
fore I omit them. God, of His infinite bounty, protect your Ladyship 
and your family, is the prayer and good wishes of, Madam, your 
Ladyship’s 
‘“‘ Most obedient Servant, 
“GrorcE Prpparp.” 


Thus died this young and noble-hearted man amidst the tears 
of all England. “Thousands of all sexes,” writes a contemporary 
Hanoverian, “subsisted by his charity ; and if the king and some of 
the nation have, by his execution, lost an enemy, the fatherless, the 
widows, and the suffering have, in him, lost the best and tenderest of 
friends.” 

From the scaffold, the earl’s body was wrapped in a black cloth, 
and was taken back in a coach to the Tower; but his friends obtained 
it through a stratagem. The head was wrapped in a handkerchief, 
with great care, by his faithful servant, Francis Wilson, and then 
placed in a red velvet cloth, in which he secretly conveyed it to the 
surgery of a Mr. Metcalf, in Brownlow Street, where both that and 
the body were embalmed. The following day, the precious remains 
were enclosed in a coffin and taken down, at dead of night, to Dagenham 
Park, near Romford, in Essex, a house rented for the time by the young 
widow. A Catholic chapel was concealed in this oak-wainscoted house, 
where poor Lady Derwentwater had placed the coffin, while all Catholic 
rites were there duly performed. 

She remembered his earnest wish to be buried at Dilston, and 
thither she travelled with their precious burden, resting by day and 
moving by night, in that inclement season, till they reached his 
northern home. 

It is said that the Whig Duke of Argyle, on his return from Scot- 
land, victorious over the Stuart cause, stopped his retinue on meeting 
that sad procession, and, baring his head, paid every token of sorrowful 
respect to the noble dead, and of sympathy to his widow. They 
avoided the high roads and the large towns until they arrived at 
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Whittermocke, where the porch of a farmhouse is still shown as the 
spot where the coffin rested. From thence they proceeded across 
country to Dilston, where they arrived on Wednesday evening. The 
tenants and the poor had assembled in great numbers to receive them ; 
and so his remains were borne to their last resting-place in the little 
chapel where in life he had so often knelt. Amid the melancholy 
sighing of the wind through the trees, and the sobs of the spectators, 
the solemn accents of the chanting priest echoed through the build- 
ing, and seemed to speak of the peace and the rest he had found. 

Lady Derwentwater remained some little time at Dilston, with her’ 
two children, after the funeral, probably to summon up courage in the 
presence of those much-loved scenes to face her future lonely life. 
But the ignorant peasantry, who attributed to her, with unreasoning 
bitterness, the death of their adored master, for her well-known ad- 
vocacy of the cause in which he had so unjustly suffered, threatened 
her even with personal violence, so that she left Dilston and went to 
reside first at Derwentwater and then at Canford. Not far from the 
Falls of Lodore, a hollow in the crag is still pointed out as the place 
where poor Lady Derwentwater escaped on one occasion from an out- 
burst of popular fury; so that even a cruel misunderstanding was not 
wanting to fill up her cup of human bitterness. 

Little is known of her subsequent life. A letter, still extant, from 
Bishop Gifford, dated the 10th of June, 1716, was addressed to her at 
Kensington, and soon after she went to Hatherhope; but a couple of 
years later, England having become intolerable to her, she settled at 
Louvain, where she died on the 30th of August, 1723, at the early age 
of thirty, having survived her husband little more than seven years. 
She-was interred there, in the church of the English regular canonesse 
of St. Augustine. 

Her boy did not long survive her. He was in France, when one 
day, returning on horseback from an expedition, his horse shied, and 
carried him under an archway with such violence that his head came 
in contact with the arch, and he was taken up insensible, and never 
recovered consciousness. 

This melancholy event took place on New Year's Eve, 1731, in the 
nineteenth year of his age: he was buried with his mother at Louvain. 
The Derwentwater title and estates descended to his uncle, Charles 
Radcliffe, who had been taken prisoner at Preston with Lord Derwent- 
water, and equally suffered, a little later, on the scaffold. 

His sister, Anna Maria Barbara, only daughter of Lord and Lady 
Derwentwater, who is mentioned in letters of that time as “a charming 
and beautiful child,” was married at seventeen (the year after her 
brother’s death) to Robert James, eighth Lord Petre. Her picture is 
still at Thorndon, in a blue dress, with dark hair and eyes, and a red 
and white necklace. Her only son was the grandfather of the present 
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peer. There is another portrait of her in the Thorndon Gallery, as a 
widow with four little children ; but she likewise died young, her life 
saddened by the undying memory of her martyred father. 

It has already been stated that the title-deeds of Dilston had been 
concealed first in a cottage, and then at Capheaton, where they 
remained for half a century. But at last the box containing them 
was discovered by a prying mason, who gave information to the 
Government, and by their orders the long-lost deeds were conveyed to 
London, and taken possession of by the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital, in whose hands they still remain. 

A large mahogany chest is still preserved at Thorndon, containing 
the suit Lord Derwentwater wore on the scaffold, the black cloth 
which covered the block, and a mask taken from the face after death, 
which is modelled in alabaster. It bears a strong resemblance to his 
portrait taken in armour. A paper, attesting the contents of the chest, 
is signed by his daughter, Lady Petre, and there is a request by the 
countess, his widow, in her own handwriting, that the chest may never 
be used for any other purpose. Lady Derwentwater made a velvet 
cover for the prayer-book which her husband used in the Tower, and 
which is entitled “The Sinner’s Complaint,” compiled by Gother, in 
1707. There are two leaves much torn by use at the prayer for 
blessings on children, and some leaves bear marks of having been 
blotted and stained by tears. Sir John Swinburne, of Capheaton, has 
carefully preserved a lock of Lord Derwentwater’s hair, a piece of his 
blood-stained linen shirt, and Lady Derwentwater’s wedding-ring. 
And a variety of relics of both husband and wife are religiously pre- 
served in all the neighbouring houses ; as, for instance, a fine old 
carved chair, known as “ My Lady’s,” in the possession of Mr. Howard, 
of Corby ; a gold cross, a sword, a gun, and quantities of letters and 
books. 

The body of James Lord Derwentwater was left undisturbed till 
1805, when a deputation of the Greenwich Hospital Commissioners 
were induced by their curiosity to open the coffin. 

















Suns and Phillis. 


By Mrs, FORRESTER, Autuor or “Farr Women.” 


Part I. 


 & 


A wibE green lawn shaded by rich branching cedars, by dark clumps 
of beeches, and splendid, broad-leaved chestnuts—a terrace with 
parterres of gorgeous-hued flowers where, on the marble balustrade, 
a magnificent peacock spreads his Argus eyes in the glowing sunlight 
—a handsome stone mansion turreted and castellated. And yonder sits 
the fair Chatelaine. Half reclined on the silken cushions, the trailing 
silk and lace of her dress sweeping the soft turf, she casts her splendid 
languid eyes sometimes over her fair possessions, sometimes down on 
her white jewelled fingers, and more seldom still on the open book 
lying in her lap. A liveried servant comes presently across the 


S. 

“TI beg your pardon, my lady, but the young person is here.” 

“Very well. I will come,” the beautiful Chatelaine makes answer ; 
and in the tone of those few words one reads at once perfect refinement 
—perfect repose. 

She waits a few moments as though to finish some train of 
thought a vulgar communication from the outer world had broken in 
upon, ‘Then she rises, full of languid grace, and moves with lingering 
steps across the lawn— 


“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


In face, in form, in gait, there is stamped such pride, such a grand 
scorn, a conscious majesty, as great Here herself had scarce surpassed. 
She pauses a moment before the window; then, with one glance of 
superb disdain, she enters and confronts her rival. Her rival? Yes, 
this slender girl with the soft white skin, the blue eyes and simply 
twisted knot of golden hair, this girl attired in a humble cotton gown, 
is the rival of an imperial beauty robed in the purple, and wearing the 
majesty of rank and breeding on her splendid brows. Juno and Phillis 
have met at last. Passing strange, that between such a pair there 
should be rivalry! Would you not say that the man who could fall 
adoring before the shrine of this queenly pride and beauty would reck 
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little of an innocent simple child, with wistful eyes, and only her 
stedfast faith and purity for dower. The one must be to a man some- 


thing to protect, to fondle, to cherish ; for the other he must count the 
world well lost. 


II. 


Lapy Hrxien Dounpas was the daughter of an impoverished Irish earl, 
who in his young days had squandered with splendid selfishness his 
patrimony, flashing with meteoric rapidity through the great world of 
fashion. With ruined health and fortunes, an ailing, discontented 
wife, and one child—a daughter—he betook himself to continental life, 
and visited alternately those cities of refuge where the impecunious 
may flee when their own country becomes too hot to hold them. 

Lady Helen grew up amongst scenes strangely bitter to her im- 
perious pride. She craved to take her own place in that El Doradian 
world which her injudicious mother was never weary of lamenting in 
her ears, and chafed like a chained eagle at this disreputable Bohemian 
life. But her father, being wrapped in a garment of utter selfishness, 
was profoundly indifferent to the comfort or welfare of any but the one 
adored self. He had become used to continental living ; the brightness, 
the languid far niente, the cheap luxuries, suited him infinitely better 
than a struggling, shameful poverty in England, an agonized attempt 
to keep his head above water amongst a proud set who had long ago 
forgotten what he had been, and would only regard him now with 
supercilious indifference. And had he not known that life? plumbed 
it with the plumb-line of youth, strength, and credit—sounded its 
depths and shoals, been stranded on the reefs of luxurious folly and 
extravagance, and engulfed at last in the quicksands of satiety and 
ruin? It was unfortunate for Helen, certainly, “ but we all have our 
cross to bear,” murmured the earl, with well-bred resignation, as he 
sipped his coffee and chasse, and listened to the brilliant strains of the 
band that played in the pretty gardens of the Kursaal. Lady Helen, 
dreaming of diamonds, of position and power, clenched her taper 
fingers, and let the great tears roll down upon her poor faded silk, 
feeling fiercely resentful at being ogled by admiring petit maitres, or, 
worse still, by British snobs. Longing for London or Paris, she 
loathed all the petty cities where her young life was spent. She would 
tread with impatient steps the white glaring Geneva pavement, and 
stand angrily on the wooden bridges, looking down at the rushing blue 
waters of the Rhone, or the calm sapphire Leman. The sweet country 
drives, the visits to spots hallowed by the memories of great men, the 
sight of Mont Blanc, rosy tinted in the sunset, gave her no pleasure, 
filled her with no admiration. She detested the French watering 
places, with their expanse of shining sand, their cloudless blue skies 
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and picturesque fishermen and women. She abhorred still more the 
homely German towns, full of ugly Fraus with plaited hair ; but most 
of all she detested the false glitter, the trumpery shams of the 
gambling places. At last they went to Rome, and here she grew a 
shade more contented. There was a little society, actually people 
with whom they could mix; and at Rome she met Mr. Dundas, a man 
of sixty, well-bred, of good family, and rich. Rich? yes, rich! And, 
oh! the music of that word in Lady Helen’s ears! He proposed for 
the hand of this splendid young Juno, with the magnificent eyes and 
shabby dress, and was accepted at once with effusion. Did she care 
for him? was she won by the first tender of love that had fallen to 
her dull lot? By no means. Mr. Dundas was not fascinating, did not 
look a day younger than his twelve lustres; was, in fact, five years 
older than his fiancée’s father, and had a bad constitution. Ah! but 
he had ten thousand a year; and, besides the entailed estate, a hand- 
some property to settle upon his bride, an entrée into the best society, 
and was not that sufficient to buy five feet six inches of beautiful 
womanhood, a pair of lustrous eyes, a mouth carved like Cupid’s bow, 
and an imperial tournure? Lady Helen, at all events, was perfectly 
satisfied with the bargain, and fulfilled her share of it by entertaining 
her husband’s friends, attiring herself in the most magnificent and 
costly apparel, and creating a perfect furore in London. That was 
precisely what Mr. Dundas desired, but he paid the price of his life in 
a year, for two seasons of triumph and unceasing gaiety. Well, dying 
was the most complaisant action the good old gentleman ever per- 
formed, and I am sure his lovely widow appreciated it thoroughly. 
At two and twenty she flashed again upon the world, like some bright 
star, received homage and adulation enough to have contented an 
empress, and enjoyed it to the full, When my story opens, she was 
recruiting, at her country seat, from the fatigues and pleasures of the 
London season. 


III. 


Lapy Hexen had promised to herself a month of rest and quiet 
before commencing her round of country-house visiting; she had 
looked forward to this time of leisure with fancied enjoyment; had 
bethought herself of green lanes, of shaded gardens, of wild canters 
across the common, and drives through the sheltered beechen and nut 
avenues. But three days—three summer days—passed only, when 
the imperial beauty’s heart chafed for “some men to govern in this 
wood,” and she felt a strange craving after that homage which had 
wearied her just a little when it was so freely—so incessantly bestowed. 
And there was a new want in her life,—a want that grew and increased 
daily, spreading itself into every fibre, every vein, until it engrossed 
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her waking and sleeping thoughts—the desire to love. Was it not 
passing strange that this strong nature—passionate, proud, wilful, 
exacting—should never yet have felt any power superior to her own— 
never have known how it was possible for a woman to soften and 
tremble, to fear, to doubt herself even, in that divine happiness which, 
even at its greatest height, can never lose Psyche’s poisoned drop of 
doubt ? Lady Helen had never loved, never felt aught but a passing 
fancy : the more men loved her, so much the more capricious, exacting, 
and supercilious she became. It pleased her well that she could tor- 
ture them with vain longing, that her smiles could raise them into 
happiness, her frowns make them unutterably miserable—that they 
would have given up everything in the world for her sake; but that 
did not touch her heart: it only fanned the flame of her intense 
ride. 

The fourth day after her arrival in the country, there came a visitor 
to Annesly Court—came riding up the long avenue a handsome 
stranger, golden-haired, blue-eyed, stalwart. Lady Helen was sitting 
beneath the shadow of the great chestnuts, and thither, across the 
soft green sward, he came to her. She rose slowly as he approached, 
with her own languid grace, seeming to his eyes a queen by right 
divine. 

“T must introduce myself, Lady Helen,” he said, “ since, although 
I am your nearest neighbour, I have never been so fortunate as to 
meet you before. My name is Lambart—Fulke Lambart.” 

“Sir Fulke Lambart? How glad I am to see you at last.” 

Lady Helen’s voice had an habitually caressing tone when she 
spoke to men, that flattered them subtly, imperceptibly ; that gained 
her more slaves even than her beauty. 

“T only heard yesterday that you were at Annesly Court.” 

“T came four days since, congratulating myself upon shaking off 
the trammels of society, and full of ardent aspirations after pastoral 
enjoyments ; and already my short experience has wearied me, and I 
hail the advent of some one from the outer world with delight.” 

“ How glad I am to have chosen such an opportune moment for my 
first visit. We hear so much of first impressions, and perhaps, since 
circumstances have so far favoured me, you may be tempted to let me 
use the privilege of such near neighbourship, and come often to see 
you.” 

“TI accept the challenge at once,” laughed Lady Helen, in her 
silver tones. “I shall always be glad to see you. Now tell me why 
you were not in town this season.” 

“To tell the truth, Lady Helen, I do not care very much for 
London seasons, and a better reason still was that a hundred and one 
affairs connected with the property kept me at Ashleigh. You know, 
when poor Sir Giles died I was with my regiment in India, and could 
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not sell out for some little time. On my return, six months ago, I 
found things had been badly managed and a great deal neglected, and, 
of course, when such is the case, there is nothing like personal super- 
vision.” 

“ But how have you amused yourself? very one has been away 
until this month. Perhaps, though, you don’t feel women’s society 
necessary to your existence,” remarked Lady Helen, lifting her dark 
eyes slowly to Sir Fulke’s handsome face: a slight flush there, a 
certain expression of embarrassment puzzled her, and she thought 
petulantly: “I trust he is not going to be married; that would be 
too provoking, now I have only him to count on for amusement 
during the next three weeks.” 

“A long dearth makes one all the more appreciative,” he answered, 
softly, looking at his beautiful neighbour with a glance of undisguised 
admiration. ‘After my long isolation I fancy myself suddenly trans- 
ported to Olympus. The illusion is complete,” he added, smiling, as 
the peacock, his magnificent tail outspread, came strutting across the 
lawn. 

“T see you have not forgotten the ways of the civilised world in 
your persistent retirement,” laughed Lady Helen. “ Your pretty 
compliment does honour to both head and heart.” 

“Then let my heart have all the credit,” was the gallant reply. 
Somehow men could never resist making love to the proud beauty as 
long as they were with her. 

The afternoon wore away so swiftly and pleasantly that neither 
noted how it passed until the shadows had left the grass, and the red 
reflected light shone upon the lower branches of the great chestnuts, 
and on the faces of Sir Fulke and Lady Helen. It might have been 
a scene enacted long ago in Arcadia in the golden age—this picture, 
where, on the green sward, amongst the crimson flush of roses, the 
sunlight falling on their splendid faces, and the broad luxuriance of 
ancient trees forming a grand background, stood those two, on whom 
the great godmother Nature had lavished her best gifts. Lady Helen’s 
hand was in Sir Fulke’s. He held it a moment longer than courtesy 
demanded ; regret was in his eyes, a subtle languor in hers. 

“T may come again soon ?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“Do come,” she answered, softly. “I shall always be glad to see 
you.” 

He turned and left her, crossing the grass to the house; then he 
mounted his horse and rode slowly down the broad avenue. But the 
spell was broken now that the eyes of the enchantress no longer 
lingered on him; the smile left Sir Fulke’s handsome mouth, a frown 
deepened on his brows, and, putting spurs to his horse, he rode home 
fast in the twilight. 
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IY. 


Nearty six months before Sir Fulke, coming fresh from active service, 
having seen nothing for a long time of womankind, had fallen in love 
with pretty Dorothy Wilde. In the years that were past he had 
tasted the sweets of all the gay world calls pleasure to the core; now 
he hardly cared to go back to it, but when his uncle died, and he 
inherited the fine property, rather pictured to himself the delights of 
pastoral life, and the comfort and dignity of seigneurship over the 
broad acres of Ashleigh. But he soon found that there was a great 
deal of real work to be done before he could enter upon this oftwm 
eum dignitate ; affairs had been mismanaged, the receipt of rents was 
lower than his computation told him they ought to be, and he had 
very strong suspicions of knavery on the part of the head steward 
and bailiff. So he began to look into things himself, and gave notice 
that he would attend to all business matters, and receive applications 
personally. One morning as he sat in the oak wainscoted library, a 
petitioner was brought to him in the shape of a slim graceful girl, 
with golden hair and very wistful, frightened blue eyes. 

“TI beg your pardon, my lord,” she began, trembling, so that she 
could scarcely stand. 

Sir Fulke rose with quick courtesy, and placed a chair for his un- 
willing visitor. : 

“Tell me what I can do for you,” he said, kindly ; “‘ don’t be afraid 
to ask anything.” 

It is odd how easily men’s hearts are melted, and how considerate 
they become to a lovely woman in distress. But this great and un- 
expected condescension on the part of the grand seigneur, whose 
majesty had seemed so awful in the eyes of pretty Dorothy, dis- 
concerted her more than ever, and she felt a foolish inclination 
to ery. 

“T hope, my lord,” she began, with an exceeding tremulousness of 
voice—“I hope you will not think I want to impose upon your 
kindness. I will work day and night to pay it—I will, indeed.” 

“T am sure you shall do no such thing if I can help it,” exclaimed 
Sir Fulke, with a keen glance of admiration at the pretty, troubled 
face. ‘“ But come, tell me all about it, or shall I guess? You area 
little behindhand with the rent.” 

“Indeed, my lord, it never happened before; but my mother has 
been dangerously ill, and the doctor ordered nourishing things, and 
work has been scarce. All the ladies are gone away to London, and 
I do not earn so much from the farmers’ wives.” 

“ You shall pay me when you like and when you can,” interrupted 
Sir Fulke, kindly. “I know my poor uncle was not a very harsh 
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landlord, and I may venture to say you shall not be worse off by the 
change. Where do you live?” 

“Rose Cottage, if you please, my lord.” 

“ And where is that ?” 

“ The last house in the village, sir; at least the first from here.” 

Sir Fulke would have been well content to prolong the interview 
with his lovely tenant, but she hastened to quit the presence that was 
still awful to her, and retired, possessed by a gratitude that seemed 
quite disproportionate to the young man. 

_ That morning he made many inquiries of his housekeeper relative 
to Dorothy Wilde, and had no difficulty in eliciting her history from 
the good-natured, garrulous old woman. She was the daughter of 
the organist, who had died three years previously. Her mother, a 
most respectable person, had been bedridden almost ever since, and 
Dorothy worked at dressmaking for the ladies and farmers’ wives 
about. She was most superior, Mrs. Hawes said, and such a good 
daughter. It was her (Mrs. Hawes’) belief that the poor girl lived 
on a dry crust sometimes to get wine and things for her sick mother. 

Sir Fulke was horror-stricken. 

“Send them off some wine at once, Hawes,” he exclaimed, “and 
some—I don’t know what things sick people fancy, you know—and 
hem—couldn’t you—I should think you might find some work for the 
girl to do here. It doesn’t matter about it wanting to be done, only 
just to let the poor thing earn a little money; and, look here, mind 
you pay her well.” 

“Should I give her one and ninepence a day, sir?” interrogated 
Hawes. 

“Good heavens!” cried the young man, aghast. “One and nine- 
pence a day ?” 

“She mostly gets one and sixpence a day and her beer.” 

Sir Fulke stood petrified at the idea of this lovely creature working 
her fingers to the bone for one and sixpence a day and her beer. He 
was about to burst out with, “Give her five shillings, ten, a sovereign 
a day if you like,” but as it suddenly occurred to him that such 
conduct might arouse the suspicions of honest Hawes, he forebore to 
make the remark, and merely said, “ Give her what you like; only be 
as liberal as you can without seeming to do her a favour.” 

Somehow after this the young Squire happened to meet Dorothy 
very often, sometimes in the lanes, sometimes coming through the 
park, or near the village. Dorothy began to lose that excess of awe 
which had overcome her at their first meeting, and to leave off calling 
him my lord. She wondered now how she could ever have felt so 
terrified at those kind handsome eyes. She did not know anything 
about heathen mythology, so she could not compare him to Apollo or 
Adonis, or any of the Olympian gods; could not think of his curling 
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yellow hair as Hyperion locks, or his brow as Jove-like ; and, not being 
au fait with the light literature of the present day, could not be 
reminded by him of heroes, deep-chested and thin-flanked with 
columnar throats. Ah, but if she had known it all, he could not have 
been more splendid, more of a hero in her eyes than he was now. 
That foolish little heart was growing to have but one thought, one 
great longing ; the thought was of the last time she saw that glorious 
face, the longing was for the next time she would hear the deep voice, 
and see the glad tender smile again. And Strephon thought he 
would never tire of watching this pretty Phillis amongst the sylvan 
glades, though he was not quite sure that he would like things to 
continue exactly as they were now. He could not reconcile himself 
to the Lord of Burleigh’s idea, but she was such a dear, innocent little 
darling that—but why have any thoughts about the future when the 
present was so charming? But ever since Eve ate the apple, or 
Pandora looked into the box, things can’t go on pleasantly just in the 
same way for any length of time together, and, not having the benefit 
of our experience, Sir Fulke and Dorothy had to find this out for 
themselves. 

On one of the bright June evenings, so long and full of sunshine that 
it deceived the pretty singing-birds to stay up until unheard-of hours, 
Phillis came lingeringly along the green path which led through the 
Ashleigh woods. There was scarce a cloud in the sky, scarce a breath 
of air to ripple the leaves; the slanting yellow sunlight came pouring 
through every opening in the spreading branches, shining across the 
grass, upon the wild strawberries nestling in the bank, the blue 
Veronica, the golden Celandine, and the bold foxglove, shining, too, on 
Dorothy’s bright hair as she pulled off the broad-brimmed hat and let 
it dangle by one string from her fingers. About this time—by acet- 
dent—Sir Fulke comes wandering along from the opposite direction, 
and presently the lord of the manor and his fair tenant meet at the stile. 

“How do you do, Miss Dorothy ?” says Sir Fulke, extending his 
hand, and Phillis puts her small fingers shyly into it—shyly, but not 
at all as though overpowered by the condescension. 

“T have not seen you for three whole days,” says Mars, looking 
at the village maiden with some complaining in his eyes, “ and I have 
been here every evening.” 

“T was working’ for the housekeeper at Annesly Court. She is 
getting the house in“order for Lady Helen.” 

“ What a shame such pretty little fingers should ever have to do 
any work!” says Sir Fulke, looking down at the hand he still detains 
with gentle force in his strong grasp. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t be happy at all without,” responds Dorothy, 
simply ; “you can’t think how dreadful it is to have nothing to do all 
day, sir.” 
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“Can't I, Miss Dorothy?” says the young man, with an amused 
smile in his eyes. “I’m afraid I ought to have a profound conviction 
of the dreadfulness of being idle, if personal experience counts for 
anything. I suppose you believe in Watts, when he says— 


“For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do?” 


“ Yes, sir, I’m sure it’s true for poor people, but then, of course, it’s- 
different for gentlefolks.” 

“Ts Watts your favourite poet ?” asks Sir Fulke, still aniling. 

Dorothy responds by an arch glance. 

“Tm afraid ’'m not so fond of him as I ought to be, sir.” 

“Oh, Dorothy!” breaks in the young man suddenly, “don’t keep 
calling me sir. And I wish you'd let me call you Dolly—it’s such an 
awfully pretty name, and you are just one of those dear little helpless 
creatures it suits.” 

The vivid scarlet comes flushing over poor Dorothy’s cheek and. 
brow, and she says, with some confusion : 

“Please Sir—Sir Fulke, I think, if you won’t be offended, I'd 
rather you didn’t.” 

“ Of course I won’t be offended,” he says, coming a little nearer and 
looking down into the shy, blue eyes, “but won't you really let me, 
Dorothy ? Am I too bold ?” 

There is as much pleading in his tone as if he were asking some: 
great favour of a queen, Dorothy thinks, and she becomes more shy 
and confused than ever, divided between the fear of refusing and her 
sense of the proprieties. 

She looks so bewitching in her shamed perplexity, that Sir Fulke, 
utterly forgetting everything but her pretty innocent face for a 
moment, stoops suddenly, puts his arm round her, and kisses the 
sweet rosebud mouth. She springs from him with hot, flushing 
cheeks, the great angry tears welling into her eyes, and stands pant- 
ing, but wordless, in her indignation. 

“Oh, Dorothy!” exclaims Sir Fulke, penitently, “I amso sorry. I 
couldn't help it.” 

“What have I done to make you think so of me?” bursts out poor 
Dorothy with sudden passion. “I thought you were a gentleman.” 
And she turns to go, with streaming eyes. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Dorothy,” cries the young man, quite 
dismayed at the consequence of his imprudence. “I swear I never: 
had a thought of insulting you.” 

“T ought to have known a poor seamstress was no company for a 
fine gentleman,” says Dorothy with bitterness. 

‘Nay, Miss Dorothy, if you say such things, it is you who are 
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unkind,” Sir Fulke answers, and with many words and protestations 


he at last pacifies her, and she goes away home. But she is still | 


bitter at heart, and comes no more for rambles in the Ashleigh woods, 
nor takes the road through the lanes io the village; and Sir Fulke, 
awaiting her impatiently evening after evening, seemg she comes not, 
chafes at her absence, and is furious. At last, he begins to see that 
he loves her—cannot live without her; he discovers that she is 
capable of being made a perfect lady, is a woman any man might be 
proud to call wife, and, presently, comes to the conclusion that the 
Lord of Burleigh wasn’t such a fool after all. He says to himself 
that these innocent simple maidens are the truest type of womanhood— 
that in country life, such as he means to lead to the end of his days, 
aman does not want an accomplished fine lady-wife; in short, this 
young man makes reason utterly subservient to desire, and behaves 
pretty much as men in love have always done since the first great 
decadence of the race. So it came to pass that, finding no occupation 
for his idle hands, he took the idea of making a grand lady of pretty 
Dorothy, and proceeded to carry it into execution by proposing mar- 
riage to the little village maiden. Ah! what a glimpse of Paradise 
those heaven-blue eyes caught when the grand seigneur, who had® 
seemed so immeasurably far above her, came and asked her, quite 
simply, to be his wife! But she besought him that it should not be 
known just yet, that for a little while things might continue as they 
were; she should go on tending her sick mother and working for the 
people about. Dorothy was very shy; she could not bear to be 
lifted up as a mark for all the eyes and tongues of the village just at 
once. Sir Fulke consented, at last, to the soft pleading—consented a 
little ungraciously and with manifest impatience. 

Thus matters stood when the master of Ashleigh paid his first visit 
to the beautiful Chatelaine of Annesly Court, and it was with a certain 
vague regret for having allowed himself to be so dazzled by her fasci- 
nations that made him put spurs to his horse and ride so impatiently 
back to Ashleigh. Lady Helen was beautiful, charming in conversa- 
tion, perfect in culture and refinement, a woman to adore, to go mad 
about, at least for some men, but for him she was too much a woman 
of the world, and he preferred the charms of innocence and simplicity. 
They were not so stirring to the blood perhaps, but oh, much more 
lasting, more satisfying in the long run! How on earth was it he 
-couldn’t get Cleopatra out of his head ?—certainly he was not coveting 
for himself the réle of Mark Antony. He would not go to the Court 
again for some time: those dazzling women were apt to unsettle men’s 
feelings, although their influence was only transient. And so, riding 


homewards in the twilight, Sir Fulke made many virtuous and sensible 
resolves. 
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V. 


Lapy Hexen did not go in at once after her handsome visitor had 
departed, but sat under the chestnuts, with thoughtful brow, a well- 
pleased smile parting her curved lips. She would be able to endure 
life at the Court for three more weeks, since this meeting had revived 
her flagging interest in pastoral pleasures. Sir Fulke Lambart was 
very handsome ; how she liked that tawny yellow hair, the bold blue 
eyes and stalwart frame. ‘There was some pleasure in subduing those 
great strong men: she would enjoy his playing Hercules to her 
Omphale, and of course he would fall desperately in love with her. 
Then Lady Helen went in to dinner, and was more affable and con- 
versational with her middle-aged companion than her wont. 

The next evening she mounted her horse and rode out towards 
the Ashleigh woods. She was well pleased when she caught sight of 
Sir Fulke on horseback too, coming towards her. She reined in her 
steed and greeted him with laughing eyes, but his manner seemed 
changed since yesterday, his salutation was almost cold, and he did 
‘not offer to join her in her ride. When they parted an angry flush 
overspread the fair Amazon’s cheeks, and a dangerous light came into 
her eyes. She was piqued in earnest: a new feeling crossed her breast 
for this man who slighted her. She had deigned to choose him for 
her slave, and he showed no sign of pleasure or even acquiescence in 
her choice. 

An hour later, returning the same way, she saw in the distance 
‘Sir Fulke dismounted, holding his horse by the bridle, standing to 
talk with a slim fair-haired girl. There was a side path in the lane, 
and Lady Helen turned sharply into it, her heart swelling with anger 
and her pearl-white teeth clenched in the pouting under lip. This, 
then, was the secret of his indifference! but the proud beauty did not 
choose to be balked so. The following morning she despatched a 
groom to Ashleigh with a note asking Sir Fulke to dine at the Court 
that evening. The answer came. Sir Fulke greatly regretted that 
an engagement would prevent his having the honour of dining with 


Lady Helen. Believing he purposely avoided her, she was furious. . 


She rode out as usual in the cool of the evening, and this time took 
her way across the common and beyond the village. Her heart was 
full of anger and discontent. She rode moodily along, unknowing how 
to wage her warfare further. Soon she turned her horse, and came 
slowly back through the village and into the green shady lanes. This 
was not a frequented path; the grass had grown all over it, even in 
the two great cart-ruts that gave the only sign of traffic. There 
came a turning in the lane, and Lady Helen suddenly drew herself 
erect, with a haughty flush on her proud face, as a tableau vivant 
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met her eyes—the living impersonation of Faust and Marguerite. 
Faust was bending slightly over his yellow-haired Gretchen with the 
modest downcast eyes, and the glowing sunlight shed its ruddy 
warmth over that vivid picture of keen young life. Marguerite held 
no daisy, plucking its leaves to count, he loves me— loves me not— 
nay, that seemed just now assured beyond all assurance; but in her 
breast was a great white rose amongst the knot of blue ribbons. A 
mad sickening anger came into Lady Helen’s heart as she was forced 
to pass Sir Fulke and his village inammorata. To turn back would 
be an avowal of her bitter pique, and she passed them with an in- 
different salutation to Faust. The colour deepened on his handsome 
face ; he felt indescribably provoked that Lady Helen should have seen 
him thus, more especially since he had declined her invitation. Juno 
rode homewards, half maddened by the insult she had received, and 
feeling an impotent desire for revenge. She scarcely uttered a word 
during the dreary dinner ; in vain her companion sought to find conver- 
sation. Mrs. Horne was a well-meaning woman, utterly devoid of tact, 
very much in awe of Lady Helen. “Iam sure you must find it very 
dull here, after being used to so much society,” she ventures, presently. 

“No, I do not,” is the icy response. “Perhaps you judge me by 
your own experience.” 

“Oh, no, Lady Helen, I assure you! I am quite fond of the 
country, and enjoy a garden beyond everything. Only I think people 
who are used to much gaiety feel quite lost somehow, and that makes 
them get into mischief.” 

“Get into mischief?” repeats Juno, opening her splendid eyes in 
astonishment, and thereby disconcerting her unhappy vis-a-vis. 

“Of course, I was thinking of gentlemen,” she says, in dire con- 
fusion ; “indeed, I was reminded of it by hearing about Sir Fulke 
Lambart.” 

* What of him ?” interrogates Juno, haughtily. 

“Tt does seem a great pity—such a handsome young man, too—to 
be thrown away like that.” 

Juno feels a sudden chill creeping over her. 

“ You speak in riddles,” she exclaims, impatiently. 

“Mrs. Jessop told me,” says the companion, hurriedly, “Sir Fulke 
is actually engaged to be married to a dressmaker in the village.” 

“'To be married ?” repeats Juno, with a scornful curl of the lip. 

“Yes; there is no doubt it’s true: he has asked her to marry him, 
and makes no secret of it. They are often about together.” 

This then was the explanation of the living picture in the golden 
setting. Pity there should be no Mephistopheles to complete the 
scene. Some great believer in unseen spirits might well have con- 
jectured his presence now lurking softly behind Lady Helen’s chair. 

Lady Helen was not a good woman, not tender-hearted nor pitiful. 
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Pride and jealousy exercised their cruel sway over her, making her 
bitter and hard against any one who dared dispute her power. Why 
could she not leave this poor little village maiden to her dream of 
bliss ; what wanted she with Sir Fulke, who could count half a score 
of lovers richer and better born? But the thought that she, who had 
been a queen even amongst the beauties in London, should be slighted 
for the sake of this rustic Gretehen, maddened her, and made her feel 
merciless towards her unconscious rival. War to the knife! And 
aprés? When she had conquered—for she would conquer—what 
was to be done with Sir Fulke ? 
Juno took for her motto, Vx victis! 


Part IL. 
IL. 


Somrnow after Lady Helen had passed, like “ great Here with her 
angry eyes,” the pleasure of the July evening seemed gone for Faust 
and Marguerite. J*aust became silent and pre-occupied: he left off 
bending to look into the blue eyes, and stood, with folded arms and 
moody brow, leaning against the rustic stile. Innocent Marguerite, 
with a vague sense of some cloud having overcast the fair heaven 
from which all her sun-rays came, yet unsuspicious of the truth, cast 
a wistful glance at her handsome lover. Presently he roused himself. 

“Tt is time to be turning homewards;” and love, which, if he be 
blind, is yet so quick to hear, noted that the inflexion of his voice was 
less soft than its wont. 

Sir Fulke was vexed—vexed that he had refused Lady Helen’s 
invitation ; more vexed still that she should have cause to consider 
herself insulted by his refusal. He was a fool to have come out at all 
this evening: he might have known there was a risk of meeting her, 
and, after all, the pleasure had not been worth the danger he had 
incurred. He could see Dorothy any day: she was a dear, sweet, 
little thing; but . . . he might have been talking at that very mo- 
ment to Lady Helen, whose conversation was so charming, and looking, 
perhaps, into those splendid eyes. It was very nice for a simple, little 
girl like Dolly to have coy, shy eyes that always looked away; but 
there was certainly a great fascination in the proud, unflinching orbs 
that met you every time you spoke. Sir Fulke told himself that he 
was in duty bound to call at Annesly Court the next day, and explain 
to its fair mistress how he really had a business engagement at nine 
o'clock the previous evening, and then he resolved, with a deepening 
flush on his sunburnt face, to tell Lady Helen of his engagement to 
Dorothy. As he rode up the avenue he felt a strange trepidation. 
Would the beauty be too angry to see him, or would she flash upon 
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him with pointed sarcasm and polished sneers, such as are the very 
effective weapons of good breeding? But none of these terrors which 
he was arming himself to meet came upon him: he was ushered at 
once into the long, low morning room, shaded in cool green, where 
Lady Helen sat, toying with her pugs, by the open window. She did 
not rise to meet him, but held out her delicate hand, with a sweet, 
soft smile in her eyes. He flushed and stammered a little, forgetting 
half he had meant to say, and feeling dimly conscious that a serious 
explanation of what she did not even appear ‘to have noticed would 
be a great mistake. She saw his confusion with secret triumph. 

“T was afraid,” he began. 

“ Afraid of what?” she asked, softly. 

“ Afraid you might not quite understand—might think my plea of 
a business engagement was—was——” 

“ Was what?” she asked, a little wonderingly. 

“'Was—was, perhaps, only an excuse.” 

“Anexcuse? I? Nay, Sir Fulke,” continued Lady Helen, with 
a flash of laughter in her languid eyes, “ you strangely misjudge me. 
Perhaps my vanity needs correction, but my experience has never yet 
taught me that any one would voluntarily give up my society without 
a very adequate reason. But, to change the subject, you have no 
idea what a charming tableau you made with your pretty little 
peasant acquaintance last night—a perfect study for a new picture 
of Faust and Marguerite.” 

Sir Fulke coloured and moved uneasily on his chair: this was the 
very time to tell Lady Helen about Dorothy. He paused a moment, 
and she adroitly changed the conversation. After that it was impos- 
sible, and he resigned himself utterly to the charm of the hour. She 
worked upon him with every spell, every enchantment she was mistress 
of, and he was losing his head fast. To sit there talking to her, 
looking at her, winning those lovely eyes to his, seemed to him the 
intoxication of pleasure. Her love would be like strong wine, making 
fire in the veins, just as poor little Dolly’s was like a draught of pure 
spring water. Men who are cold and self-contained see and appreciate 
the wholesomeness of the latter, but Sir Fulke hadn’t taken the 
pledge. Lady Helen did not choose he should stay too long to-day ; 
her first step was to pique him, and presently she said: 

“T must be so rude as to run away. Iam going for my ride.” 

“May I not stay and go with you?” he pleaded. 

“ Not to-day,” she smiled, without assigning any reason. 

“Lady Helen, you will think me very bold: I am going to ask a 
-great favour of you.” 

“T promise to grant it,” she said, softly. 

“Will you invite me, once more, to be your guest ?” 

“Yes; to-morrow—next week—when you will.” 
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This was courteously, but almost indifferently, spoken. 

“To-morrow, then,’ and he took her hand, with a lingering 
pressure, but she scarcely looked at him. 

He rode away enchanted, furious, piqued, fascinated—I know not 
what. And Juno followed him for a moment with her eyes, a light of 
ineffable scorn and triumph shining in their liquid depths. 


II. 


Poor Dororuy! Little thought had her well-born lover of her simple 
charms in those days that followed. A mad, wild worship of beautiful 
Lady Helen surged through his veins; he even shrank from seeing 
the girl he had promised to marry. The recollection that this splendid 
woman, with the languid passionate eyes, could be nothing to him 
now, was intolerable. Thus matters stood when, all unknowing, 
Dorothy came for the first time face to face with imperious Lady 
Helen. The mistress of Annesly Court had sent for her under some 
pretext of having a dress altered, and, with great trepidation, Dorothy 
obeyed the summons. When Lady Helen entered the room through 
the French window, the village maiden almost wished the earth would 
open and swallow her, but presently she became reassured. It seemed 
nothing strange to her that the grand lady’s manner should be dis- 
dainful and imperious; she had always heard, and believed, that 
scornful pride was natural to aristocrats. Had she not, at first, been 
afraid of her own Sir Fulke? Butah! with how little reason in his case ! 

Lady Helen, watching from under her broad eyelids how awkward 
and ill-at-ease Dorothy appeared, curved her lips in scorn and smiled 
to herself. This was no very dangerous rival, after all; this shy, 
simple girl in the cotton gown, with frightened blue eyes and knot of 
golden hair. Her very defencelessness might have stirred some com- 
passion in the proud wilful breast of the woman of the world, had it 
been a gentler, kindlier one. What chance had an unlettered child of 
nature like this, with only her poor alphabet of love and trust, agains 
a lovely woman, patrician born, with every accomplishment, every 
fascination the refined world prizes, at her fingers’ ends. Great Juno 
herself was not more implacable against a rival than Lady Helen, and 
so she formed her cruel plans remorselessly. Could she not spare this 
one? A dozen handsome well-bred men were at her command, and 
she was not in love—not actually in love with Sir Fulke. 

There was only one room at the Court which overlooked the rose- 
garden, one small room rarely used, and there Lady Helen commanded 
that the seamstress was to work. Her mandate was obeyed without 
question, but it caused some surprise and speculation in the house- 
keeper’s room. 

Dorothy had been working steadily all the July afternoon, but now 
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the heat made her drowsy; the languor of coming evening, the heavy 
scent of roses through the open window, stole over her, and she closed 
her eyes. The fair head bent over her lace-work, and Phillis was away 
in dreamland. Sweet dreams, in which her head seemed to rest on 
Sir Fulke’s shoulder, while he murmured loving words into her ear. 
Gradually his voice sank to a whisper—a whisper of pleading tones, 
only audible now and again, and then another voice seemed to mingle 
with it—a voice full of low mocking laughter. Dorothy awoke with a 
start. Had she been asleep? The whole sky was lit up with a glory 
of golden wave-clouds, the air was still heavy with perfume, and low 
voices were wafted towards her as she had heard them in her dream. 
The faint colour came into her cheeks as she caught Sir Fulke’s voice. 
Rising, she walked on tiptoe to the window and looked out from 
behind the shelter of the lace curtains. She stood for a moment, 
a fuller crimson flushing to her cheeks, and then the light died out of 
face and eyes, and she staggered back against the wall, uttering a 
gasping sigh. But presently, like a child fascinated against its will by 
some deadly snake, she turned to look again. Sir Fulke and Lady 
Helen were pacing side by side along the green lawn; he was bending 
over her with passionate admiration written in every line of his hand- 
some face, a look such as Dorothy knew full well had never been 
turned upon her. There was a mocking light in the imperial beauty’s 
languid eyes, but ever and anon she shot a slow upward glance at him 
that seemed to say, “I love you!” A sickening sense of helpless 
despair came into Dorothy’s heart; she put one hand to her side, and 
leaned her head on the other against the wall. 

“ How could I ever think myself fit to mate with a fine gentleman! 
Oh, Fulke, Fulke!” she wailed piteously. Then she looked out once 
more. ‘They were standing now, that splendid pair, by a rose-tree 
which bent beneath its wealth of crimson flowers. He was asking 
her to give him one. Dorothy caught the words— 

* Ah, one rose— 
One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cull’d, 


Were worth a hundred kisses press’d on lips 
Less exquisite than thine.” 


Poor child! she did not know it was only a quotation. She had 
never heard of Tennyson, and, for aught she knew, grand ladies and 
gentlemen always talked in poetry. She took not the sense of the 
words, but their literal meaning. All those fond kisses he had pressed 
on her lips were forgotten then, were as nothing compared to this 
simple favour he besought of Lady Helen. Dorothy watched with 
dilated eyes to see the great boon granted. The beauty stood for a 
moment with a tantalizing gesture, as if irresolute ; then she plucked 
a deep red bud, and held it towards him in her dainty fingers. He 
took the flower and hand together, pressing a thousand kisses on 
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them. She did not draw away, but shot one glance of her dangerous 
eyes into his. Dorothy saw no more; she sat as if in a trance, and 
when she looked azain they were gone. Perhaps they were dining 
now. Sir Fulke had been in evening dress. Then there was no 
hope of seeing him to-night. 

Vague, shadowy thoughts of what she would do crossed the girl's 
mind; wild ptirposes chased each other over her maddened brain, 
through all of which she felt her utter, miserable impotency. She 
would reproach Sir Fulke agi fling back his love—alas! it was 
no longer hers to give back; she would see Lady Helen face to face, 
and tell her she was bad and wicked—but stay, if the grand beauty 
knew nothing of Sir Fulke’s engagement, how then ? Ah! there was 
another resource—she would creep away somewhere to die, and no 
one would ever hear of her again. But her mother, her poor crippled 
mother, who depended on her for everything? because she was sore 
hurt and grieved, should she visit her pain on one who had never 
sinned against her? No! if it was so that her splendid lover cared 
no more for her, she must put on a brave face, and hide her misery 
in her own breast. Dorothy tied on her bonnet with trembling 
fingers, and crept out of the house by a back way. She felt she 
must see Sir Fulke once, to hear from his own lips if it were true that 
he no longer cared for her; but it was no use to wait to-night; it 
might be hours, long hours, before he left the Court, and her mother 
would grow uneasy. With a heavy heart she walked along the lanes 
in the darkening twilight, having no strong arm on which to lean, no 
thoughts of him to bear her loneliness company as she had had in the 
days that were gone. To have sorrow in the present, and no hope 
in the future—ah! how unspeakably bitter. Once she made an effort 
to rally her shaken faith. After all, she might have little real cause 
for fear ; the ways of grand people were different from simple villagers ; 
it might only have meant that he admired Lady Helen, not that he 
was in love with her. If she dared to reproach him, might he not be 
angered, and oh, how terrible to see Sir Fulke displeased with. her! 
After a long struggle she resolved to wait until he sought her, and 
to complete in patience the work that had been set her at the Court. 





Til. 


Lapy Heten saw the wan face on the morrow after the scene in 
the rose-garden, and had no pity. Handsome Sir Fulke was hers 
now, heart, mine, and soul. Well, the month was nearly up. She 
had amused he rself, and in a few days, when she had proved her 
power a little more upon him, he might go back to his blue-eyed 
Gretchen. Just at first, when there had been some doubt of him, she 
had thought it possible she might come to be in love with her Saxon 
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neighbour, but, once at her feet, the spell was broken, his power gone 
for ever. She hardly expected to see him again the next day, but he 
came late in the afternoon, and was ushered to her presence in the 
rose-garden. Dorothy saw the meeting—noted, with bitterness of 
heart, that he still wore in his coat the rose Lady Helen had given 
him. His manner was more impassioned to-day; his eyes more eager. 
The poor child who watched him saw that he scarcely ever glanced 
away from the proud face beside him ; and inexperienced, all unversed 
in reading faces as she was, Dorothy felt that her rival was playing a 
part, that she did not really love Sir Fulke as—as he loved her. Ah! 
he was not in play ; it was all real unfeigned earnest with him: and the 
poor little girl, after the wont of her sex, pitied and forgave him, and 
hated his temptress. She took a resolve ; she could not bear this bitter 
pain longer; from his own lips she must hear the truth. And when 
after hours, that seemed centuries of torment to her, he bade Lady Helen 
a lingering farewell, she crept softly downstairs and out into the park. 
She flew rather than ran down the side path that met the road he must 
take. Unless he was on horseback, and riding fast, she must meet him. 
Dorothy waited, leaning against the trunk of an old elm, flushed and 
panting from excitement and her quick pace. Presently he came 
sight, riding slowly, thoughtfully along on his favourite chestnut. He 
started as he saw her, and a frown of vexation crossed his brow. 

“Dorothy! you here, and with no hat! You look half wild.” 

It was the first time the intonation of his voice had ever been 
impatient or angry to her, and she felt it keenly. 

“Oh, Fulke! Sir Fulke! I could not help it.” 

The rosy mouth quivered, big tears trembled on the upturned 
lashes, and Sir Fulke saw there was going to be a scene. Men 
always hate a scene unless they are desperately in love with the fair 
cause, and then they can be strangely tolerant. When a man says petu- 
lantly, “ Oh, for God’s sake, don’t let us havea scene!” a woman may be 
sure that her power, if not altogether gone, is very far on the wane. 

Sir Fulke did not make the exclamation in so many words, but he 
jerked his rein and looked annoyed. 

“ I—I saw you in the garden with Lady Helen to-day and yester- 
day, and I know you don’t care about me any more. Oh, Fulke! is 
it true? don’t you care for me any longer ?” 

He was petrified at the news that she had seen him. 

“Dorothy,” he said, gravely, “I should hardly have believed you 
guilty of playing the spy.” 

“T did not mean to. How could I help it? I was put to work in 
the room that looks into the garden. I dare say she meant me to 
see,” cried poor Dorothy, passionately. 

“Stop!” said Sir Fulke, coldly. ‘ Pray leave Lady Helen out of 
the question. You forget that your thoughts and actions cannot be 
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of the slightest moment to her.” It was the first time he had ever 
used his grand seigneur manner to Dorothy, but she was too miserable 
to be awed by it. She burst into a passion of tears, and hid her face 
in the horse’s neck. The faithful creature knew her touch so well ; 
he stood quite still, only half turning his proud head as if in sympathy. 

“ Of course it’s nothing to her,” gasped Dorothy, choking with sobs ; 
“she’s a—a—grand lady, and I’m on—only a common country girl, 
that she—she looks down upon.” 

Sir Fulke dismounted. 

“Come, come, Dorothy,” he said, in a soothing voice, “ you have 
taken some foolish fancy into your head. I don’t know what you saw, 
but you—you don’t quite understand the ways—of——” 

“Grand folks; no, I don’t!” cried the girl, bitterly. “I—I don’t 
want to, if they’re so—so false and cruel.” 

Sir Fulke began to be a little wearied. Now that he had dropped 
the role of Strephon this scene jarred upon his feelings. He quite 
meant to give up the peasant maiden, as Lady Helen had called her, 
but he did not want to break with her too suddenly ; it hurt his grand 
seignorial pride to do anything mean or ungenerous. No, he meant to 
behave handsomely, and kindly too, if possible. 

“This is folly,’ he said, a shadow of vexation crossing his broad 
forehead. 

“It may be folly to you, sir,” uttered Dorothy, her voice still 
choked by sobs; “it’s none tome. I didn’t put myself in your way ; 
you came to me freely of your own accord, and—and made me love you. 
And then you see a grand lady who's fit to mate with you, and you 
don’t.care no more for me; and she—she’s playing with you; I know 
it by her eyes.” 

This was too much for Sir Fulke; he grew very angry. 

“Of course,” he said, sternly, “if you mean to behave in this foolish 
manner, it will be much better that all should be at an end between 
us. You cannot see that by asking you to be my wife, I was making 
a great sacrifice of my pride. If I had not loved you, I should hardly 
have done it.” 

Dorothy raised the great blue eyes wistfully to his face. The big 
tears glittered in them, and her mouth quivered and trembled. 

“Oh! Sir Fulke, if you only tell me now—I know you won't 
deceive me—if you would only tell me that I haven’t any cause to 
doubt you, that you do love me true and faithful still, just as you did 
before, I'll never say another word, but go back home as happy and 
light of heart as I was before I saw her.” 

This was worse than ever; not at all what Sir Fulke wanted. She 
must be made to understand that all was over between them. He was 
hopelessly in love with Lady Helen. If he could not win her, he 
would have no other. But being a brave man, and having a great 
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deal of nobility in his nature, to play a mean and cruel part was 
horribly painful to him. His brows were knitted in perplexity, and 
he looked away as he answered slowly : 

“Tf I were to say I feel the same for you as I did, it would not be 
the truth.” 

Poor Dorothy’s head was bent over the chestnut, and great tears 
rolled off his shining coat to the ground. Sir Fulke put his hand on 
her. She flung it off indignantly, and turned upon him with more 
pride than he had believed the little village girl capable of. 

“T understand you, sir,” she cried, hotly. ‘“ You needn’t fear any 
trouble from me. You're a gentleman; I’m a common girl. It’s 
only right you should have amused yourself with me, and then flung 
me out of the way when you was tired.” 

“Oh, Dorothy, don’t talk like that!” cried the young man, feeling 
a sudden and great compunction arise within him. “I will do any- 
thing for you—anything in the world ; I will always be your friend.” 

“You'll never be any more to me,” answered Dorothy, with bitter 
emphasis. “I wouldn’t have a crust from you to save me from 
starving. I won’t be called a lord’s castaway. I’ve earned my bread 
all my life; please God, I'll earn it a little longer—till I die.” 

She turned away from him with a choking sob, and went up into 
the woods away out of his sight. He mounted his horse, and rode 
back to Ashleigh, his heart full of shame and anger. His conscience 
accused him bitterly for this wrong done toa helpless girl; it made 
his self-reproach far keener that he saw she would accept nothing from 
him. He had thought before in his heart, with that injustice the rich 
so often do the poor: “I will make it up to her; she shall have 
no cause to say I have behaved badly.” Perhaps she had spoken in 
the heat of the moment, and something might still be done. Then he 
banished forcibly the thought of the girl he had forsaken, and let his 
mind dwell on all the beauties and graces of Lady Helen. Would she 
marry him? did she love him? Surely she was too proud to deceive 
a man with feigned love? could he not read her thoughts in her eyes ? 
What a fool he had been to imagine that a simple country girl with a 
pretty face and trustful eyes could ever have contented him! How 
sorely he would have repented his mistake when he had gone again 
into the world, and met the well-bred, refined women of his own set! 
But this suspense was intolerable to him ; he must know whether there 
was hope or not. In his heart of hearts he believed himself beloved. 

Two days after the meeting with Dorothy he betook himself to see 
the fair Chatelaine of Annesly Court, murmuring to himself as he 
went : 

“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 


Who fears to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.” 
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IV. 


Beautirut Lady Helen reclined under the cedars with an air of 
wearied restlessness. In her lap lay a delicate note, on which was 
engraven a ducal coronet surmounting an undecipherable monogram. 
“Five days—only five days,” murmured Juno, “and I shall be at 
Chambryéne, with a duke at my feet and as many handsome men in 
my train as I care to count. Shall I accept him, I wonder? Bah! a 
dissolute boy of twenty-three, with low tastes, and a short thickset 
figure such as I abhor. Am I not well enough as I am ?—free to as 
much adoration and worship as I choose to accept? Only that it is 
something to be a duchess; only that with the Orme coronet upon my 
brows I might become the first leader of fon in the country. Ah, 
well! time will show; and, meantime, I wish my handsome tawny lion 
here would come to relieve the tedium of these weary summer after- 
noons. I wonder if any one finds a charm in the country itself, the 
country pur e simple, without any adventitious aids of society and 
amusement? Oh! how tired I am of it! Will I ever trust myself 
amongst the sylvan glades, the rural groves, the dryads’ haunts, that 
are the cant phrases of crack-brained poetasters, again without good 
company to make if endurable? Never! Que fuis-je dans cette 
galere! Anticipation, retrospect, are alike unavailable for passing one 
of these tedious hours. Oh! spirits of the earth and air, I invoke you 
to chase away this insufferable dullness, and bring me something to 
amuse the passing hour!” And obedient to the queen of heaven's 
behest, the willing sprites complied, and brought handsome Sir Fulke 
striding across the lawn to their mistress’s feet ! 

“ There is still power in enchantment,” laughed Lady Helen sofily, 
as she stretched out her slender hand to him without moving from her 
graceful languid posture. “Tell me, Sir Fulke, were you just now half a 
score of miles away when some genii picked you up, like Prince Cama- 
ralzaman, and transported you hither in the twinkling of an eye ?” 

“You are pleased to speak in riddles,” smiled Sir Fulke, looking at 
her as if he could never drink in enough of her magnificent beauty. 
Her eyes did not droop beneath his ardent gaze, as most women’s 
would have done; they met the look softly, with a lingering provoca- 
tive glance that made it tantalizing for him to stand at a courteous 
distance, uttering polite commonplaces. 

“A moment ago you were in my thoughts,” murmured Lady Helen, 
with a low laugh, “and I bade my attendant sprites go summon you 
to relieve the tedium of this intolerable afternoon. See how they obey ! 
Now I have discovered my power over you, I shall use it mercilessly. 
I shall make you stay dinner, and keep you here until the fairies are 
dancing in their magic ring by moonlight.” 
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All this gay nonsense was most sweetly musical in Sir Fulke’s ears. 
Oh, the vast difference between listening to this and the unimaginative, 
nay! sometimes ungrammatical, commonplaces of poor little plebeian 
Dorothy. He was going to spend all these delicious hours with his beauty 
—then he would control his impatience, and not put his fate to the touch 
now. No, later on, when they were wandering side by side in the 
moonlit rose-garden, or he sat at her feet perhaps in that dimly-lighted 
paradise, looking down on the green lawn, then he would tell her of 
his wild worship, and she would perchance make her soft confession in 
return. The bare thought sent a hot thrill through his veins; intoxi- 
cated by the dream, he scarcely heard her low voice whispering to 
him. In a kind of trance he sat beside her until the sun was gone 
from the heavens, and they were summoned in by the sounding gong. 
Mechanically he ate, and uttered half a dozen commonplaces to the 
elderly dame de compagnie who played the unenviable réle of third. He 
was thinking all the while of that delicious by-and-by that was so slow 
to come. Daylight was gone :the silver lamps, rose-shaded, shed their 
glow upon the costly fruits lying daintily in their shining silver and 
crystal bowls, and Lady Helen, drawing her lace around her, rose from 
the table. 

‘‘T shall make predictions for to-morrow from the stars,” she said, as 
she stepped from the open window on the terrace. 

“Tell me my fate,” he whispered, following her—the discreet 
chaperone had vanished. 

Lady Helen was perfectly self-possessed under all circumstances, but 
for the moment she felt a vague uneasiness at his tone. It was but 
for a moment ; then she said in her heart, while a keen light flashed 
in her eyes : 

“ Allons ! it is the perfection of a night for a good love scene.” 

Sir Fulke felt no inclination to make a commonplace declaration. 
There was something in the witching hour that made a glance half 
divined, a touch of trembling fingers a thousand times more eloquent 
than words. She understood why he cared for this entranced silence ; 
it was a sweet, keen triumph to her. She sailed along the soft grass, 
brushing with her trailing lace the light dew that began to fall, under 
the broad avenues and through the rose-garden, he following like her 
shadow the while. They came to the open window of my lady’s 
bower, where in one dim recess stood ascreened lamp. He put out his 
hand to help her cross the little step, and with that touch the spell was 
broken—silence dissolved. Lady Helen sunk into the low chair that 
stood by the window in a full flood of moonlight, and Sir Fulke threw 
himself down beside her, kissing the hand passionately that he still held. 
His eyes looked up into hers, his mouth worked and quivered, while 
the beautiful temptress felt a sudden thrill of fear at her own work— 
a faint misgiving whether these great strong men were safe toys. 
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“Oh, Helen! I love you so,” he whispered, in low eager tones. 

She looked away for a moment, with a troubled glance. 

“Darling, say you care for me a little,” he pleaded, holding her 
hand so hard it almost pained her. 

“You hurt me,” she said softly, trying to draw away her hand. 
“See what a great red place,” and she affected to laugh with her old 
lightness. 

“ Helen, don’t keep me in suspense !” he cried, with fiery impatience. 
“You know all I mean. Tell me, darling, just one word to put me — 
out of my misery.” 

“ Misery!” she repeated, in a voice that was a little constrained. 
“This is an ill compliment indeed. You ought to be supremely happy. 
Well, I will put you out of your misery,” and she attempted to rise. 
He held her down by the sheer force of his grasp. 

“Don’t trifle with me, Lady Helen,” he uttered, in an uncertain 
voice. “Don’t you see I’m half mad with love of you. This is no 
time to put me off with feigned misunderstanding.” 

She turned her liquid eyes upon him. There was a strange kind of 
fascination for her in his handsome passionate face, a half-awed triumph. 

“Hush !” she said, softly. “Let me go. Sir Fulke, this must not 
be, indeed.” There was intreaty in her tone. 

“Must not be, Lady Helen? Why must not ?” 

“ Because we can never be anything to each other.” 

“Why ?” he gasped. 

It was becoming embarrassing—this scene must have an end. 

“T like you—I do not love you, Sir Fulke. I cannot marry you.” 

He staggered to his feet. 

“ You do not love me ?” he uttered, in a bewildered voice. 

Lady Helen rose too. 

“ Did I ever give you cause to think I loved you ?” she said, with a 
shade of hauteur. 

He looked at her with a stupefied air. He hardly comprehended 
that a woman of such birth and refinement should tempt and lead 
him to these passionate emotions, merely to gratify her own vanity. 
Poor little Dorothy! had you but known how you were avenged in 
this moment! A fierce light came into Sir Fulke’s eyes, a light of 
passion and bitter anger. He caught the imperial beauty in his arms, 
regardless of her station, of her pride, and pressed his burning kisses 
upon her lips. Paralysed with fear, she could not move a muscle to 
tear herself from his iron grasp. 

“ Now,” he cried passionately, releasing her, “ summon your servants 
and have me turned out, for daring to take my own interpretation of 
your soft looks and low tones.” 

“How dare you!” she gasped, trembling from head to foot with 
passion. 
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“ Because you dared me,” he answered between his teeth; “ because 
if you sow the wind you will reap the whirlwind; because you made 
me love you with all my soul, simply to pass your idle hours, and then 
thought you could quell the passion you had raised with a cold glance 
and a few haughty words. I dared to show your ladyship your 
error.” 

“Go!” she cried furiously, stamping her little foot, “and never see 
me again !” 

“ Never, please God, madam!” and he turned slowly and left her. 


¥ 

I was walking down Piccadilly last June, with Captain of the 
Guards. We sauntered by the handsome row of houses, passing an 
infinite number of pretty women in single broughams, on their way to 
charm the fashionable loungers with their beaux yeuw and belles 
¢oilettes, an infinite number of dusty wayfarers who had not time even 
to enjoy the unknown far niente as a spectacle, an infinite number of 
miserable objects seeking to draw pity and alms from those to whom 
they formed so pitiful a contrast. Presently we turned into the park, 
and crossing to the Row were nearly run over by a pair of magni- 
ficent bay ponies. I had just time to catch a glimpse of their beautiful 
charioteer. 

“Oh, who és that lovely woman ?” I exclaimed to my companion. 

“Don’t you know?” he answered, laughing. “I thought you knew 
every one.” 

“T plead ignorance. Tell me.” 

“That is the Duchess of Orme. I'll tell you a story about her pre- 
sently, if you like.” And, when a convenient opportunity offered, my 
friend repeated to me the foregoing story. 

“ And where is Sir Fulke now ?” I asked, though I need hardly tell 
you, perhaps, that that was not his real name. 

“ Gone to India, to shoot tigers and stick pigs. He was awfully 
kind to my young brother out there. Such a nice gentleman-like 
fellow he is. Ill introduce him to you when he comes home.” 

“Thanks. But how about poor little Dorothy ?” 

“ Oh, she’s quite got over her unfortunate love affair! I hear she’s 
coing to marry the village curate.” 

“A la bonne hewre! All’s well that ends well,” said I. “ Come and 
have some lunch.” 
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Che Hounds of the Sungle. 


As a Protestant, I utterly scorn and detest the instinct which drives a 
man from among his fellows into a solitary or Essenian life; but as a 
rough-and-ready student in natural science, I recognise the force of 
that same instinct throughout the animal world. Among the most 
delightful puzzles of zoology is the raison d’étre of the “rogue” 
elephant. How or when, or wherefore, he takes to a hermit-life, 
abandoning the social joys of his kind, the old familiar pastures, the 
company of his mate, and the hope of a family, are questions that ask 
themselves of every shikari; every writer deems it his duty to offer at 
least a few words on this unsolved enigma,—to suggest some analogy, 
or frankly to confess his bewilderment. Some have it that the “ rogue ” 
is an outcast from the herd, driven from their society on account of 
his incurable villany and turbulence; others, that accident alone 
separated him long since from his natural family, and that a tender 
yearning for those he has lost makes him thus morose ; others attribute 
his outlawry to some objectionable disease. It seems to me probable 
that each of these causes may at times have its effect; but on 
looking farther afield, among all species and genera of warm-blooded 
things, one is led to suspect an instinct of isolation which affects 
animals as well as mankind. For, whatever be the circumstances 
which cast out the “rogue” from his herd, many other creatures are 
similarly moved. The solitary snipe we all know, but understand not. 
The solitary baboon, wolf, bear, and “savalino,” I have found or heard 
of in many parts. All such animals are savage and dangerous according 
to their powers of mischief; but whether this be the cause or effect of 
their solitary existence, is a question we are not yet’ able to answer. 
One point about them, however, is perfectly certain—they are always 
very fat, which is an encouragement to bachelors. 

One of the most curious cases of this society-hating mania—mis- 
fortune, what you will—is that of the racoon, an animal most active, 
merry, and companionable. That any creature enjoying the advantage 
of such bright eyes, such a long, droll nose, such a pretty, brindled 
skin, and such wonderful agility, should deliberately forego the use of 
these charms, and hide them in the desert beyond the admiration of 
any mate, may well seem incredible. But in the neglected annals of 
the ’coon, heroes or criminals are found who have performed this act 
of self-renunciation. Not commonly, of course. Hermits are not more 
frequent among the ’coons than with ourselves, though perhaps, sceing 
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how beautifully barred are the sleek tails of the former, and how very 
entertaining seems to be their conversation when in troops, such self- 
sacrifice is more meritorious on their part. The hermit ’coon, unlike 
our paltry imitation article, steadily lives his own life; making no weak 
efforts to get “ position” again, nor asking any aid whatsoever; he 
dispenses with society, the family hearth, and social things in general. 
He speaks to none, and none speak to him. 

It had long been an ambition of mine, as of many another sportsman 
in America, to fall in with one of these rare heroes. Firstly, because, 
in our small circle of miners, undying fame awaits the man bringing 
home a solitary ‘coon ; secondly, because he is exceedingly good to eat ; 
thirdly, because he is a mystery. On all these accounts I was delighted 
to hear, from a strange Indian who visited me one evening, that an 
animal of this description had his dwelling-place in a belt of jungle 
surrounding a low rocky hill about four miles from my “ramada.” At 
once I set forth for the spot, with a peon carrying some cold meat, 
a rug, a rifle,a bottle of brandy (for snake-bites, you know), and a 
shot-gun. Before it grew quite dark, I was stretched upon the hill- 
top, with my feet close to the hot fire, a saddle beneath my head, and 
rifle under my right shoulder. And in an hour after I was dreaming 
of the hermit ’coon. 

Between three and four in the morning the hunter always wakes: 
if a novice, roused by the sudden chill of that coldest hour ; if an old 
hand, from habit. That night I awoke with a consciousness of being 
later than out usual, and sprang suddenly to my feet. Our fire was very 
low; the black and awful darkness seemed to be visibly shrouding and 
smothering it as with a mantle. Not a star shone overhead, but dim, 
steamy sheets of vapour floated above the surface of the ground. We 
had camped in the midst of a long ridge, and the last faint radiance of 
the fire lost itself in air, not lighting up even the short mountain grass. 
As I stood within a few inches of the embers, their glow failed to reach 
me, and I shivered with the cold. But long habit teaches the traveller 
not too hastily to stir his camp-fire, at least in quarters which he does 
not know. Some wild beasts are scared by light, but wild men are 
always drawn thereto, like vultures to the prey. So, for a moment, I 
stood still, listening to the voices of the night, striving to catch, 
through the long deep boom of the bull-frogs and the hylas, those 
keener, shriller sounds which tell of man’s approach—the rattle and 
clank of harness or weapon, the thud of horses’ hoofs. But no such 
warnings were audible. The frogs thundered on without a break ; 
the night-birds screamed and twittered. All other things were dumb 
até that hour, gone to their rest, lying in wait, or not yet risen. With 
a shudder, half of cold, half of unreasoning superstition, I turned from 
that black void, which floated round me like a sea of mist and darkness. 
Feeling the way carefully with my fect, I passed roand the fire, 
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stepping over the big logs which stretched, like the arms of a cross, far 
out into the grass. Cautiously through the blackness I advanced, 
until reaching the spot where a heap of fuel had been piled up over- 
night. And there I found myself in the arms of a man, upright and 
on the watch ! 

His strong limbs closed round me like cables, restraining my move- 
ments. “Th!” he whispered, in that warning note which, through 
all lands and times, has commanded another’s attention. 


“What is it?” I asked in the same guarded tone, recognising my 
faithful peon. 


“ Coyotés, seiior !” 

His manner, and the fact of his standing thus carefully on guard, 
showed me that the Indian was alarmed, but who had ever dreamed 
of danger from a coyoté, or from a pack of such brutes? Yet 
Manuelé was brave I knew. 


“ Are you afraid of wild dogs, Indian ?” I asked, feeling inclined to 
laugh. 

“Si! Tengo miedo!” he answered, simply, but in a tone which 
seemed to rebuke either my rashness or my ignorant woodcraft. I 
said nothing, but stood in thought. Just then, from the farther end 
of the ridge as I judged, a low whimper broke upon the night, 
audible, as are all musical notes, above the deep chorus of the frogs. 
After a moment of silence another call answered it from the opposite 
quarter. Then, low and soft and most grateful to the ear, reviving 
happy recollections of old days, from all points of the compass rose 
the gentle murmuring of the pack. I made a movement. “Steady, 
for your life!” breathed the Indian in my ear. 

I could not comprehend what peril there was for us, two well- 
armed men, from such cowardly assailants as are the wild dogs of 
tropical America. I had met them before, and never yet had used, 
nor seen others use, against them, any weapon more severe than a 
stone or a stick. But perhaps it might be well, before proceeding 
farther, to describe the creature which thus alarmed my trusty peon. 

The coyoté has a very extensive range over the central part of 
North America. He is found from the Colorado to the Oronoko, and 
perhaps still farther to the southward. His appearance varies con- 
siderably according to habitat, but in general he is clothed in a warm, 
thick coat of white or fawn colour. His nose is very sharp, eyes large 


and protruding, ears broad and long and pointed. In general they 


hang over like a bloodhound’s; but a coyoté, unlike the dog, has a 
power of erecting them, which gives him a very curious aspect. He 
is said to be descended from the hounds brought from Spain by the 
Conquistadores, but this opinion is rather founded on the tradition of 
the Indians than upon scientific deduction. Very probably it is 
correct, although coyoté is a pure Aztee word, with the final “1” 
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softened into “¢” as in many other instances; but certainly there are 
points of great difference between any modern race of bloodhounds and 
the North American coyoté. The latter cannot bark, which perhaps 
proves nothing ; his jaws are sharp almost as a greyhound’s; his tail 
is bushy—yvery much more so, at least, than that of any smooth-haired 
dog. In habits the coyoté wanders yet farther from his supposed 
type. He cannot be tamed to any useful purpose; he has not the 
faintest idea of gratitude or affection ; cunning and cowardice are the 
main features of his character. Of his manner of life something will 
be learned in the continuation of my story. 

IT had perfect faith in Manuelé’s courage, and he had given too 
many proofs of clever woodcraft to leave me any doubt on that score, 
but why we should be alarmed at the approach of a thousand of such 
animals I could not conceive. Nevertheless I stole quietly back to 
my bed for the arms left there, little consoled in my mysterious 
perturbation by the Indian’s gloomy whisper: “ You can go, seiior ; 
but a rifle won't be much use if they attack us!” So I fetched the 
guns and machete, and resumed my place beside him. Scarcely had 
I done so, when the silence that had followed that low chorus of 
whimpers was suddenly broken by a clear, bell-like challenge, softened 
indeed, but unmistakable. Perhaps it was fancy, but in that moment 
I thought I could hear the rush of many broad paws over rocks and 
dewy grass. Jor a moment all was still again, but Manuelé’s heart 
beat loud. Then a second and a third challenge rang out less clearly. 
Then, after a pause of four or five minutes, the whimpering was 
resumed. ‘The Indian drew a long breath. ‘“ We are safe for this 
time, sefior!” he said. 

“What are they doing?” I asked, astonished at the silence. “I 
have always heard coyotés cry on the scent like a pack of hounds.” 

“You'll hear them loud enough presently,” he said. “They are 
turning the river now. What do I mean? Why, sending on some 
of their best dogs to drive the game back if he should take to water, 
as he’s pretty sure to do when they put him up. Coyotés hate water, 
like monkeys, though they swim so beautifully. In half an hour 
you'll hear them give ery; and perhaps see them bring their game in 
if you wait long enough. It’s all right now!” he added, throwing an 
armful of wood upon the fire. 

Following the Indian’s example, I threw myself down again, after 
stirring the ash-smothered embers. In the morning would be time 
enough to ask an explanation of the night’s alarm. Once more I fell 
fast asleep, and no dread of these mysterious dogs disturbed my dreams. 
It was still dark as a mine when I awoke, startled afoot by the sudden 
outburst of twenty clamorous throats. The coyotés were on the trail ! 
Their musical ery, reckless and unguarded now, resounded from hill to 
hill, and echoed in the deep forest. All at once it burst upon the ear, 
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as if some messenger from the front had just arrived. Past the lower 
ridge, down the forest to our left, swept the pack, each hound seeming 
to rival another in noisy glee. Across the wind they galloped, and 
the rising gusts bore to us that cheery music long after they had 
passed far away through the long glades and green savannahs. I 
looked around. No star nor moon was visible, nor any break in the 
heavens; but far above the horizon to the southward a line of great 
cones, rosy and purple, hung like lamps in the black sky. The earth 
was unseen; the sky spread out as a cloak of velvet; no light above 
or below save those magical cones which, like vast crystals set in ebony, 
hung suspended in glowing radiance above our heads. It was a lovely 
sight, but strangely awesome to those who understood it not. I knew 
the vision well. Many a time had I watched the dawn thus strike the 
volcanic peaks of Costa Rica, a hundred miles to the southward. I 
recognised the great shafts of the Merivalles, and the fiery crown of 
Torialba, which the misty atmosphere of day hid from our view. In 
each continent have I seen that fairy vision, which never loses its beauty 
nor sublimity, but rather seems to gain with each occasion. 

Within ten minutes light began to spread over the eastern horizon, 
and the Costa Rican volcanoes faded slowly from sight among the 
clouds, to be beheld no more until the following dawn. Then my 
peon arose, blue and helpless as are all Indians at that chilly hour. 
Our kettle was already singing and steaming among the embers ; we 
took a pull of coffee each from the tin pannikin I carried, changed the 
caps of our guns, and strode off towards the misty forest. But on the 
verge I remembered a remark of Manuel's the previous night. 

“Do you think the coyotés will come back to this spot ?” I asked, 
pausing. 

“ Of course,” he answered, “and bring their game with them. At 
this time of year all animals must drive the prey towards their dens. 
How could the pups and heavy bitches catch a deer, or even a pig ? 
They would be winded in five minutes. And those who went on to 
the low land last night, are they to get no share for their hard 
work ?” 

“ How long will they be, do you think ?” 

“Tt depends on the game afoot. Itfit be a fine deer, they may not 
return for three or four hours yet; if a drove of pigs, they will not ke 
so long.” 

“ And they will drive it to this very spot ?” 

“ As near as they can.” 

“Then take this shot-gun, Indian, and bag the ‘ pisoté solo,’ if you 
can find him. I shall stay on the ridge, and wait the coyotés’ return.” 
He laughed, and entered the dusky forest. I went back to camp, and 
waited the result, sitting on a log by the fire. 

It was now broad daylight, and each dewdrop on the rocky hill was 
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sparkling in the sun. Among the many memories of the jungle which 
crowd my mind, that scene stands out distinct and bright, and I would 
try to give the reader some idea of its glorious beauty. The ridge on 
which I sat rose abruptly from the forest which edged it on either side. 
Far beneath me the great lake sparkled and shone ; its sunny breakers, 
white-crested and thunderous, rolling to the shore like waves of a lesser 
Atlantic. Many a tall and crested island rose from its bosom, encircled 
with the fleecy mists of dawn. East and west and north and south 
over the watery plain towered those great volcanoes which are the 
emblems of the land, known by sonorous Indian names, full of threats 
and mystery—Mombacho, Madera, Momotombo, and a thousand more. 
The hill-side was covered with short fine grass, useless for pasture, 
through which the red and grey rocks showed themselves abruptly. 
No ferns or flowers sprang on that smooth expanse, parched and 
shrivelled daily by the fierce sun-rays, but among the tree-tops on 
which I looked down the lianas spread in sheets of blossom. Climb- 
ing palms waved their finger-like plumes above the boughs, seeking 
to grasp a fresher victim. The brown tresses of the parasites bound 
the forest together in a flowery net, supporting in their tough slender 
arms many a giant trunk which must otherwise have fallen by the 
weight of its far-spreading crown. All colours of leaves the forest 
showed. Some still green and fresh as in the beginning of the rains; 
some purple and crimson and yellow in decay ; some dark as cyprus. 
And among the wilderness of trees, looking landwards, rose a hundred 
of such grey hills as that on which I sat, mostly round and smooth 
and bowl-shaped, to be recognised at a glance as memorials of the 
time when all this land was a yard-deep crust, seething and working 
over the internal fire; bubbles of stone, still too thinly covered with 
soil to support the encroaching forest. For we are here in the centre 
of the fiery circle, in the very home of earthquakes and convulsion. 
Each river-bank, each hill, the very sand beneath our feet, tells its 
story of the past, and warns us for the future. The mountains smoke, 
and the solid earth scarce rests from quivering. The land is cut and 
riven with mighty fissures ; the hills swell visibly to the bursting ; the 
waters fail and overflow without a visible cause. But a glorious 
country still, Of an atmosphere most serene and healthful and 
windy ; of a richness which would seem a miracle in our steadier, 
slower clime; of a grandeur and variety and loveliness not to be 
surpassed in any Eden of the world. 

For an hour I sat and gazed upon this scene, drinking in all its radiant 
glory. The monkeys passed beneath me towards the water, clashing and 
chattering among the boughs. The congos sat all melancholy and list- 
less upon the outer limbs of the forest, howling lazily. Crickets and tree- 
frogs sang among the leaves. Parrots croaked overhead as they fluttered 
from glade to glade. Scarlet macaws flashed like fire about the tallest 
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trees, screaming and croaking. At the bottom of the ridge a half- 
grown boar showed himself, but bounded grunting away before I could 
use my rifle. And all this while the sun was mounting up and 
pouring hotter shafts upon my head. 

At length I fancied the breeze brought a faint clamour, as of dogs 
upon the scent. Five minutes more, and a tall buck, his coat all staring 
and wet, his tongue hanging low, bounded across a rocky stream, choked 
with big-leaved plants, which intersected one of the glades within my 
sight. He vanished in the forest. And now there was no possibility of 
mistake. The distant cry of the pack came each instant louder to the 
ear ; at top-speed they swept along the trail, heads up high, and bushy 
tails waving. They followed over the stream without a check, and 
disappeared under the arches of the wood. Presently I heard the 
crashing of undergrowth, and threw myself flat upon the ground. 
Labouring terribly, the buck broke cover at the foot of the ridge, 
and ran along the forest on my left. The coyotés’ triumphant cry 
rang louder and louder, and then they too appeared, running as fresh 
as at the beginning of the chase. They dashed along in a compact 
mass, eight or ten couple of grown dogs, and tailing after were three 
or four heavy bitches, and a dozen sturdy pups of all ages; these had 
plainly joined the chase only a few moments before, for they were play- 
ing and biting one another. I rose to my feet, and watched with the 
greatest interest, for it seemed certain that the buck must have over- 
run the coyotés’ trail and his own scent. My guess was correct. On 
the edge of the forest, a big old dog which led the pack raised his 
muzzle and howled. Each hound stood still, and I then could mark 
that some of the finest animals were much more blown than the 
others, thus showing that the game had been turned by a forced 
gallop. ‘The leader sniffed about for a moment, then uttered a sharp 
whine, on which the pack opened like a fan, while the whelps shrank 
far into the rear. Scarcely had the last dog vanished in the under- 
growth, nose and tail to earth, when a short challenge rang out. 
There was a moment’s pause, while the old dogs verified the fact, I 
suppose. A bolder cry proclaimed that all was well, and the pups, 
which had been standing still as statues in their place, dashed off 
into the wood. Then the music of the pack broke out again; they 
swept away under the mysterious trees, and I saw them no more. But 
the buck had not a quarter of a mile of “run” in him when he passed 
my hiding-place. 

I never beheld better hunting, and the sight suggested to me a 
curious reflection. I whisper it to you, reader; and, oh! repeat it 
not to any M.F.H. proud of his “scientific hunting.” I wondered 
vaguely and fearfully whether our dogs might not have among them- 
selves such a proverb as warns ws not to teach our grandmothers the 
art of sucking eggs. I wondered whether it was the mere impatience 
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of a wearisome and needless education which led them to commit the 
errors we see. Certainly no training could have bettered one feature 
of that day’s run. ‘To drive a grown buck back to his starting-place, 
to send on a portion of the pack to that point where he would strive 
to break cover, to head him again and again into the forest, where his 
speed could not be exerted to the full, were feats which might well 
puzzle all the best dogs in England and the human intelligence which 
directs them. Yet I could not but believe that the despised coyotés 
had done all this, and were in the habit of doing it, without training, 
by simple instinct, reason, and experience. 

“ And now, tell me, Indio,” I said to Manuelé, an hour after, as we 
trotted back to the “ rancho,” “ why were you frightened last night ?” 

“T heard the coyotés moving,” he answered ; “and I knew there 
was danger. You see, they are not, like other beasts, afraid of fire ; 
wild and untamable as the creatures now are, they have not quite 
forgotten the instincts of their forefathers. Coyot¢és know well enough 
that there’s food of some sort to be found in camp, and so they cluster 
round it at night; and the larger your fire, the more coyotés. Ay! 
there’s cause for fear when one is alone and the pack is out. They’re 
worse than tigers or cowardly pumas, though there are few who 
believe it. They come sneaking up through the black glades, noiseless 
and silent, and they squat round on their haunches, and their eyes 
shine like stars. ‘They wait and watch, and will not be driven off. 
You shoot one, but others come. They sit like ghosts, like pale devils, 
round your fire, never stirring, never taking their shining eyes from 
off your face. Ah! I tell you, sefior, it is terrible to be beset by 
coyotés! Hour by hour they sit there, just out of reach, in a circle 
about you. It is a nightmare! From very weariness you doze off, 
and, waking with a horrid start, you shout to see how near the devils 
have crept. As you spring up, they slink back again, and take the 
former ring, licking their foxy jaws, but making no sound. And you 
—you rush at them: and they glide away, and vanish on the instant 
in the black undergrowth. But, as you return, they come forth again, 
they sit down again, and stare with never a wink in their green eyes. 
It is very terrible, seiior!” said Manuelé, whose gaze was_fixed in 
front, as if detailing a horrid memory. 

“ Has such an adventure happened to you then?” I asked. 

“Si, sefor, once—pray the saints I may never have such a night 
again! It was up in Segovia, where I had been washing gold. I was 
camping all by myself in the forest, journeying towards one of the 
streams of the Wanx, for my compadre had taken all our dust to 
Segovia Viejo to exchange it for many things we wanted, and was to 
meet me up the river. So I was by myself. At that time, and it’s not 
so long ago, I should have laughed, like yourself, had any one warned 
me against the dogs, or told me there was danger to be feared from 
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them. And yet I had lived in the woods all my life. Jaguars and 
pumas and leopards were the only beasts I should have been afraid to 
meet at night, and against them one can in a manner protect oneself 
by lighting a big fire. To coyotés I had never given a thought, though 
they are in great plenty about those parts. 

“Well, I was camping all alone, as I said, travelling toward the 
Wanx. At sundown, one day, I found myself in a deep old wood, such 
as are not common on the hills. It was more like one of those great 
forests by the river-bottoms on the plains. The ground was black and 
oozy underfoot, the lower growth scanty, the lianas thick as a man’s 
waist. Just the place for tigers to breed in, I thought, if there be any 
carib ruins near, or any caverns. But it was growing dusk, and there 
was no time to lose. I had a calabash of water and provisions, so it 
seemed best to risk the tigers rather than run a chance of losing one- 
self. So I built a fire, and cooked some ‘ charqui,’ and lay down under 
a tree. It was about midnight I awoke, roused by warm breath upon 
my face. I sprang to my feet, just in time to catch a glimpse of some 
big, pale beast, vanishing round the trunk. I looked about. In a 
circle round the fire, just as,I have described, sat a dozen huge crea- 
tures, pressing almost into the blaze, and staring at me with big eyes 
that shone like emeralds. They were scarce six feet from me. Fora 
moment, while the start lasted, I fancied I was still dreaming; but 
very soon I recognised these unexpected guests, and laughed aloud. 
Only a pack of coyotés! I took a stick and shied it at the nearest. It 
hit him hard, but he made no sound; only moved back a few inches. 
I ran at them with my machete, and they glided off into the darkness, 
as gently as oil from water. I came back laughing, quite tickled to 
remember how funny the creatures had looked squatting so solemnly 
about my fire. But the mirth died out when I saw them every one 
slink quietly back to his place, and sit down and stare again, The 
mirth was gone, but still I was not a bit alarmed. Only they looked 
so ghostly somehow, with their pale, shadowy coats and burning eyes. 
But when I drove them off again, and they still came back on the 
instant, I began to shiver a little. 

“TI lay down and pretended to sleep, watching them. For ten 
minutes they rested perfectly still, never moving a muscle, nor blink- 
ing their eyes. The hair of my flesh began to stand up, and I half 
doubted whether these were living, blooded things at all. Then one of 
the biggest rose up, and moved a few inches nearer; the others 
followed his example. Then they sat again and stared for ten minutes. 
It was a horrid nightmare, and the sweat poured off me on to the 
ground. Then the movement was repeated, and again and again, 
until the nearest dog, the leader of the pack, was within two feet of 
my body, and his eyes blazed over me like green lamps; and I could 
see how his lips were drawn back, aud the big teeth were set. 
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“T could bear it no longer. Seizing the gun beneath my shoulder, 
I sprang up and fired. He dropped dead among the blazing logs, and 
the others bounded away into the underwood. That has settled them, 
I thought, with a great sigh of relief, dragging the body out by the 
hind legs. I waited for half an hour, and all remained quiet. So at 
length weariness overpowered me, and I slept. 

“ My dreams were so horrid and ghastly, that I woke up witha 
start. In fancy I had seen the coyotés, grown to a size gigantic 
and of aspect terrible, creeping closer and closer towards me, and 
when I opened my eyes——Gran Dios! the dream was realised! 
Round me they were squatting again, the pallid devils, watching my 
face! Madly I rushed at them, and they vanished—only to slink 
back as before. Then I looked out for a tree to climb, for 1 knew my 
next doze must be fatal. I hunted all about, by the light of a blazing 
brand, but not a trunk in that solemn, cruel forest was practicable. 
The coyotés followed me, sliding from cover to cover, noiseless and 
ghostly. I grew mad with fear and superstition. Suddenly, while I 
stood mazed and panting, wet with cold sweat, and glaring wildly into 
the darkness, a thunderous, reverberating roar made the forest trees 
quiver and the very ground to shake. For nearly a minute it echoed 
among the trunks, then died tremulously away. I knew the sound, 
for many a time had it roused me at dead of night, with a cold shudder 
of fear. Few men there are who have blessed God to hear the voice 
of a jaguar, but I cried out my thanksgiving aloud. The coyot¢és 
rushed past me in every direction, and I could trace their hasty flight 
by the crack of broken sticks, and the rustle and swish of the under- 
growth. I was not a bit fearful of the tiger. It secmed to me then 
that Heaven had sent him to preserve my body from those devilish 
monsters, and I knew he would not injure me. Straight I went back 
to the fire, and fell asleep, feeling confident in the guard of my pre- 
server. That seems odd, doesn’t it? That a man should lie down 
happily within a few yards of a hungry jaguar, and thank God for his 
presence! Butso it was. Next morning I found his trail circling 
round and round the fire, as if he had mounted guard over me all 
night ; and sometimes—sometimes still, I think the Llessed saints 
themselves sent that beast to save me. 

“Such was my night with coyotés, sefior, on the head-waters of the 
Wanx, and that memory it is which makes me tremble to hear the 
whimpering of those demons in the darkness.” 

“ And reason enough,” I cried. “ You tell a story well, Manuele. 
I should like to hear more of your adventures. By the way, did you 
kill the ‘ pisoté solo ? ” 

“ Never saw him, sefior.” 








Dy the Well. 


Br JULIA KAVANAGH. 


I. 


Tue farm of the Lenuds lies just outside of the little village of Manne- 
ville. It is a great rambling old stone house, with numerous sheds and 
outhouses that grow around it like mushrooms, and a rare old court- 
yard, large and sunny. ‘There is great bleating of invisible calves and 
great cackling of hens, who seem to be ever laying eggs, and great 
cooing of pigeons beneath the sunny eaves, in this grande cour. You 
are also apt to stumble over sacks of corn, or bundles of onions, or 
tubs full of cider-apples, when these good things are in season, in this 
same courtyard. And all the year round a little river flows past it, 
being one of its boundaries, and flocks of ducks float up and down the 
stream within the shadow of grey willows, and troops of geese meet 
in council, like solemn senators, round an old pear-tree, tall and sturdy 
as an oak, and on which the pears are more plentiful than acorns ; and 
the pigeons, when they are tired with cooing, strut about an old well, 
so pretty and so picturesque, that a painter would travel miles just to 
look at it. 

Tt has a roof, as most wells have in Normandy: a low thatched 
roof, shaggy, brown, and old, but made rich and gorgeous when the 
sun shines upon it by many a tuft of deep green fern, and many a 
cluster of pink sedum and golden stone-crop. Beneath that roof, in 
perpetual shade and freshness, lies the low round margin built of 
heavy ill-jointed stones, grey and discoloured with damp and age ; and 
within this, at the mouth of the deep dark shaft, spreads an irregular 
but lovely fringe of hart’s-tongue. The long glossy leaves of a cool 
pale-green grow in the clefts of the inner wall, far as the eye can 
reach, stretching and vanishing into the darkness, at the bottom of 
which you see a little tremulous circle of watery light. This well is 
invaluable to the Lenuds, for, as they pass by the farm, the waters of 
the little river grow brackish and almost unfit for use. So long ago, 
before they were rich, the Lenuds having discovered this spring 
through the means of a neighbouring mason, named Delpierre, got 
him to sink and make the well, in exchange for what is called a ser- 
vitude, in French legal phrase; that is to say, that he and his 
were to have the use of the well for ever and ever. Bitter strife was 
the result of this agreement. The feud lasted generations, during 
which the Lenuds throve and grew rich, and the Delpierres got so 
poor, that, at the time when this story opens, the last had just died, 
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leaving a widow and three young children in bitter destitution. 
Maitre Louis Lenud, for the Parisian monsieur had not yet reached 
Manneville, immediately availed himself of this fact to bolt and bar 
the postern door through which his enemy had daily invaded the 
courtyard to go to the well. The widow claimed the servitude; 
Maitre Louis denied it, and tauntingly bade her drink river-water, or 
go to law to prove her right. The widow felt the force of the argu- 
ment, and submitted, with many bitter complaints, to the rich man’s 
tyranny. 

“Tt was easily done, and it cost me nothing—not a sou,” exultingly 
thought Maitre Louis Lenud, coming to this conclusion for the hun- 
dredth time on a warm evening in July. The evening was more than 
warm—it was sultry ; yet Maitre Louis sat by the kitchen-fire, watching 
his old servant, Madeleine, as she got onion soup ready for the even- 
ing meal, utterly careless of the scorching blaze which shot up the 
deep dark funnel of the chimney. Pierre, his son, unable to bear 
this additional heat, stood in the open doorway, waiting with the im- 
patience of eighteen for his supper, occasionally looking out on the 
farm-yard, grey and quiet at this hour, but oftener casting a glance 
within. The fire-light danced about the stone kitchen, now lighting 
up the armoire in the corner, with cupids and guitars, and shepherds’ 
pipes and tabors, and lovers knots, carved on its brown oak panels, 
now showing the lad the bright copper saucepans, hung in rows upon 
the walls, now revealing the stern grim figure of his father, with his 
heavy grey eyebrows, and his long Norman features both harsh and 
acute, and very stern could Maitre Louis look, though he wore a faded 
blue blouse, an old handkerchief round his neck, and on his head a 
white cotton nightcap, with a stiff tassel to it, now suddenly subsiding 
and Jeaving all in the dim uncertain shadows of twilight. During 
one of these grey intervals, the long drawling Norman voice of Maitre 
Louis spoke : 

“The Delpierres have given up the well,” he said, with grim 
triumph. 

“Ay, but Fifine comes and draws water every night,” tauntingly 
answered Pierre. 

“Him!” the old man exclaimed, with a growl which was known in 
his household as a sort of cave canem! Beware the dog! 

“Fifine comes and draws water every night,” reiterated Pierré, and 
he strengthened his assertion with proof. Passing by the cottage of 
the Delpierres that morning, he had seen the eldest child Fifine, a 
girl of eight or ten, sitting on the door-step singing her little brother 
to sleep, with a wreath of hart’s-tongue around her head, and a band 
of it around her waist ; “and a little beggar too she looked,” scornfully 
added Pierre, “ with her uncombed hair and her rags.” Now, there 
was no hart’s-tongue to be found for more than a mile, unless in 
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Maitre Louis Lenud’s old well. The inference was clear—so clear that, 
on hearing Pierre’s statement, the farmer uttered a fierce oath, then 
was silent. The fire-light, which had shot up again, lit his moody face. 
Pierre bent forward and read it eagerly, and his dark eyes flashed 
like those of a young hawk, and his aquiline features worked with the 
strong hate of the young, as he said: “Shall we let the dog loose 
to-night ?” 

Maitre Louis uttered his deepest growl, and promised to break 
every bone in Pierre’s body if he attempted such a thing. That 
promise, though often made, had never been kept yet. There was a 
dangerous rebellious light in Pierre’s eye; but Maitre Louis, though 
fierce and violent, was also astute—far too astute to let the dog loose 
on Fifine. For if the child were half throttled or wounded, would not 
the law step in and test his right to the well, and, maybe, mulct him 
in heavy damages? So, though he had fostered hate of the Delpierres 
in his son’s heart till it broke out thus, he now gave him a silent wink 
of his left eye, which was as menacing as the growl, then took in sulky 
silence the large plateful of soup which Madeleine poured out for him. 
Pierre, too, gulped down silently his onion soup, but the “do it if you 
dare,” of the paternal wink, only spurred him on. He gave up the 
dog, as too cruel, but not his revenge. 

‘Accordingly, when the family had retired to rest, Pierre, who had 
not gone to bed, took off his thick-nailed shoes, and softly groped 
down the dark staircase. In the stillness of the house he could hear 
Maitre Lenud’s loud snoring, and the rustling of old Ture in his 
straw; but the farmer did not waken, and the dog was too keen- 
scented to mistake his young master for a burglar. A little oil 
enabled the lad to open the kitchen door without making the least 
noise, and, his heart beating with a guilty joy, he stood out in the 
clear and cool moonlight. He threw himself in the shadow of the 
nearest outhouse, then crept on towards the well, as slowly and as 
stealthily as an Indian when his war-paint is on and he is on the track 
of the white man ; or, better still, when he pursues and hopes to scalp 
some fellow Indian, member of a rival tribe. There must be a fierce 
sort of pleasure in hate, else, surely, men and women, children even, 
would not like it so. Yet we rarely hate for hatred’s own sake. There 
is ever something else, some greed to satisfy, some wrong to revenge 
which whets the sinner’s appetite, and with the plausible or the 
ignorant almost turns it into a sort of virtue. No remorseful feeling 
towards the poor orphan child came to Pierre as he reached the well and 
crouched down beside it. He too hated and denied the “servitude,” 
but with perfect sincerity ; and to defend the paternal courtyard against 
those low beggarly Delpierres, seemed an act of filial duty, to which 
the creeping out thus stealthily, the watching and the waiting, gave a 
touch of romantic heroism. THis hereditary enemy, indeed, was of the 
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sex which chivalry is bound to guard, and of the years which manhood 
scorns to attack. But Pierre was no knight, you see, nor was he yet 
aman. He was but a surly Norman peasant lad, reared in that 
doctrine of the strong, “ Might makes right ;” and, to do him justice, 
believing in it most devoutly. 

The night was a lovely one, and its tender and subdued meaning 
might have reached Pierre’s heart,—but did not. He saw, as he 
crouched in the grass near the old well, that the full round moon 
hung in the sky; he saw that the willows, by the little river, looked 
very calm and still, and lay bathed in pale grey light; he saw that 
there was deep repose everywhere, that labour had ceased in his 
father’s house, that birds were sleeping soundly in every nest; he 
would have wagered, if questioned, that Ture himself was snoring ; 
nay, s0 conscious was he of this universal rest, that he almost fancied 
the gentle ripple of the river on its pebbly bed was fainter than by 
day ; and all this, as Pierre vaguely felt, was beautiful, for a full sense 
of Nature’s loveliness seldom reaches the peasant’s heart: but there he 
stopped. Nothing said to him: “This is wearied Nature’s hour for 
peace. This is the time when evil passions themselves must pause and 
rest. This is the great truce between all living creatures, save the 
perfidious and the cruel ; obey it, then, if you would not be like unto 
them.” 

No such sweet persuasive voice addressed the lad; or, if it spoke, 
it was neither heard nor heeded. His blood was warm and young, his 
passions were keen and strong, and he waited for his feudal enemy, 
Fifine Capulet, without the least passing thought of becoming a Pierre 
Montague. 

But Night, the mighty goddess, would not be outraged in vain by 
this young rebel. As her silver car was passing over the old well, which 
had led to such bitter warfare, she saw Pierre in the dewy grass, and, 
bending over him with a haughty smile, she just shook one or two 
poppies, then went on her starry path and thought no more about 
him. No knight of romance ever succumbed to the evil fairy’s spell 
with more fatal rapidity than poor Pierre. . . Ina moment, in a second 
—before he had time to think about it or to resist—his head had 
fallen on his knees, and he was fast asleep. And there must have been 
something very baleful in these poppies, we fear, for Pierre's dreams 
were of the fiercest cast. In the cool moonlight, as he dreamed, he 
saw little Fifine stealing out of her mother’s cottage. He saw the pale 
widow, in her black garments, hoisting the child over the wall, 
dropping her down, then handing over to her a bright new pitcher, of 
which Pierre thought, as its glazed coating shone in the moonlight, 
“What a hole I shall make in thee yet!” But this was not all. 
Pierre saw Fifine tripping with her little bare feet across the yard till 
she stood by the well. Then, suddenly, he became an actor in the 
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drama. Starting like a young tiger from his lair, the lad pounced 
upon the child, seized her in his strong hands, then, holding her aloit 
for a moment, he deliberately dropped her down into the well. A 
plash into the deep dark waters below, and all was over. Pierre 
looked in, however ; and, seeing something white still fluttering at the 
bottom, he remembered the pitcher, and, though not versed in Roman 
history, he asserted his Gallic blood by throwing it down upon the 
unhappy little maiden. All this he accomplished with the calm 
cruelty of a dreamer, but also with such a sense of exultation 
and triumph that it awoke him, and lo and behold you! there 
was little Fifine with her pitcher, standing in the moonlight by his 
side. 

Such as he had seen her in his dreams, such as he saw her daily, 
she stood there with her hair falling about her face, her torn bodice, 
her scanty petticoats, and her little bare feet. How the little traitress 
had got in, whilst he, the careless dragon, slept, Pierre could not 
imagine ; but she was evidently quite unconscious of his presence, and 
he never stirred, and scarcely breathed, lest she should find him out 
too soon and cheat him of his revenge. Remember that hatred had 
been taught him, and not merely hatred, but also abhorrence and con- 
tempt. Such mercy as is shown to wolves and their young, he held, 
figuratively speaking, to be the due of the widow and her children. 

No presentiment of impending calamity came to little Fifine in this 
hour. The child set her pitcher down very softly, shook back the 
hanging hair from her face, and peeped into the well. Poor little 
thing! She liked to look thus into that deep dark hole, with its damp 
walls clothed with the long green hart’s-tongue that had betrayed her. 
She liked also to look at that white circle of water below ; for you see, 
if there was a wrathful Adam by her ready for violence and revenge, 
she was a daughter of Eve, and, Eve-like, enjoyed the sweet flavour of 
this forbidden fruit. But her mother’s last behest had been, “ Do not 
be long ;” and I’ifine’s obedience being quickened by a little personal 
fear, which long impunity had not been able to deaden, she now set 
about her task. She softly lowered one of Maitre Louis Lenud’s two 
new buckets—* the little thief,” thought Pierre wrathfully,—dipped it 
into the water below, then carefully drew it up again; aud all this 
Vifine did with ease, for, slight though she looked, she had the strength 
of a peasant girl. When she had filled her pitcher the child turned 
to go, and now Pierre, anxious to see the mode of her exit, stretched 
out his head and watched her motions eagerly. Fifine crossed the 
court as noiselessly as if she had been her own little ghost; but when 
she had reached the pear-tree she rested for awhile within its deep 
black shadow. “The pitcher is heavy; it will be lighter by-and-by, 
Fifine,” grimly thought Pierre ; “but which way art thou going? not 
over the wall with a pitcher full of water ?’ 
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Fifine did not keep him long in suspense. She took up her pitcher 


again and walked straight on to the river. Pierre stared amazed ; then 
suddenly he understood it all. There was an old forgotten gap in the 
hedge beyond the little stream, and through that gap Fifine and her 
pitcher nightly invaded Maitre Louis Lenud’s territory. Her back 
was now turned to the well; besides, she was too far away to hear ; so 
having first picked up a sharp flint which lay in the grass by him, 
Pierre rose and bided his opportunity. Fifine went on till she had 
half crossed a bridge-like plank which spanned the stream, then, as her 
ill-luck would have it, she stood still to listen to the distant hooting of 
an owl in the old church-tower on the hill. Pierre saw the child’s black 
figure in the moonlight, standing out clearly against the back-ground 
of grey willows; he saw the white plank, and the dark river tipped 
with light flowing on beneath it. Above all, he saw Fifine’s glazed 
pitcher, bright as silver: he was an unerring marksman, and took a 
sure aim at this. The flint sped swiftly through the air—there was a 
crash, a low cry, and all was suddenly still. Both Fifine and her 
pitcher had tumbled into the river below—and vanished there. 


II. 


Pierre was stunned at first. He could not believe the truth of what 
his eyes had seen. It had all been so sudden that he looked vacantly 
for Fifine, expecting to see her climbing up hastily the opposite bank 
on her way to the gap in the hedge. But he saw nothing—nothing 
save the moon shining in the sky, the grey willows, and the river flow- 
ing on, and above it the lone bare plank on which Fifine had been 
standing. In one moment, with one spring, Pierre had reached the 
stream and was wading through it; and there, in its shallow bed, 
with her pale face turned upwards, her little hand still grasping the 
pitcher, lay Fifine! Some broad trailing bushes had caught her gar- 
ments, and prevented her from drifting down with the current of the 
river. Pierre snatched her up and shook her, with mingled despair 
and grief. T'ifine’s eyelids fluttered; she heaved two or three deep 
sighs, and uttered one little moan ; then her head sank back heavily, and 
she lay a dead weight in the lad’s arms. He thought her really dead, 
and he felt half frantic with remorse and fear. He had meant to 
break the pitcher, and he had killed the child. He heard her mother’s 
shriek, his father’s growl, and he saw a young Pierre Lenud ascending 
the steps of the guillotine—all in one moment: and all were so terribly 
real that he stood in the cold river with Fifine still dripping in his 
arms, nor thought of doing anything till she moaned again. With a 
deep sigh of relief he got out and laid her in the high grass. Fifine 
was not dead, but she shivered from head to foot and looked ghastly 


white. He felt her all over, in search of some injured limb, but she 
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whimpered pitifully that the stone had hit her ankle. “No, it hit the 
pitcher,” jealously corrected Pierre, who would not hear his skill as a 
marksman impugned; but that, in breaking, had hit Fifine. And 
now, where was her ankle ? 

She held out her bare foot, and, seeing it dabbled in gore, Pierre 
felt no better than a murderer. In vain he washed the wound with 
water from the river; the blood still flowed on, and then the child 
still shook and shivered like an aspen leaf. But one course lay before 
him: to put her on his back and take her home to her mother: and 
Pierre did so. 

“ You cannot pass through the hedge; you are too big,” said little 
Fifine, faintly ; but, with a groan, Pierre said they would go through 
the postern door—how he wished it had never been locked !—and he 
took her up. 

“T want my pitcher, please,” said Fifine, still speaking very faintly. 
With another groan Pierre replied that her pitcher was broken; and 
without heeding the child, whose mind seemed confused with the fall, 
and who still claimed her pitcher, he waded back through the river, 
crossed the court, unbarred the postern door, and took her at once to 
the low, thatched cottage of the Delpierres. 

Pierre crossed a little orchard of apple-trees, pushed a low door open, 
stooped to enter, and found himself in a dark, bare room, where a pale, 
worn woman sat spinning by rushlight. He quickly spied out a low 
pallet in which the two youngest children lay fast asleep, and, setting 
down Fifine upon it, he said, briefly: “ Fifine fell into the river, and 
her pitcher is broken.” 

The amazed widow, who had started up on his entrance, looked at 
him, then at the child. She saw Fifine sitting on the edge of the 
bed, with the wet hair clinging around her pale face, and her clothes 
all dripping, and her little, bleeding foot hanging down; and she set 
up a cry of wrath and grief. 

“T only meant to hit the pitcher,” sullenly said Pierre. 

This was pouring oil on a raging fire. So he had broken the 
pitcher !—the widow's pitcher! Did he know how many nights she 
had sat up spinning, whilst he was snoring, to earn that pitcher ? 
Did he know——Pierre sternly interrupted her, to say that if she did 
not at once dress Fifine’s foot and give her dry clothes, he should just 
take the child home, put her in his bed, and do it all himself. His 
look and tone mastered her; she turned to Fifine; but on sceing the 
bleeding wound, her fury woke anew, and, raising a threatening hand 
towards Pierre : 

“ Coward!” she said— coward !” 

“Tt does not hurt me much,” faintly put in Fifine. 

“Tt does hurt thee,” groaned Pierre ; “ and I am a coward—though 
I did not mean that—but thou shalt have a new pitcher, and money, 
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and clothes, if only thou wilt not tell,” added Pierre, unable to forget 
his grim father spite Fifine’s pain. 

“T shall not tell,” replied Fifine, looking all the time, thought 
Pierre, like a poor dying bird; but the mother turned on him fiercely, 
bade him keep his pitcher, and begone. His father had robbed her of 
the well, but this place was hers. 

“The well is our well, and thou hast no right to it,” doggedly said 
Pierre ; and, scorning to ask his old enemy for mercy, he turned his 
back upon her and was gone. 

Pierre looked very haggard at breakfast the next morning, and 
Maitre Louis very cheerful. The fragments of the pitcher and a pool 
of blood convinced him that Fifine had walked on broken glass. She 
would probably be maimed for life, he said, with a wink; and, at all 
events, she could come no more to the well. Pierre thrust his soup- 
plate away, and said he could not eat, his head ached so; and Maitre 
Louis contemptuously called him powle mouillée! Wet hen! and 
gobbled down his son’s portion lest it should be wasted. Pierre 
scarcely cared now whether the widow told his father or not—so 
distracted did he feel. She did not betray him, however—perhaps for 
prudential reasons: and Fifine was not maimed for life, but she lay in 
a burning fever for many days, during which the family did not lack 
for pure water from the well. Every morning the widow found a 
pitcherfull of it at her door, and she so far accepted this peace- 
offering, that she put the pitcher out every night for the invisible 
brownie to replenish it. 

Maitre Louis Lenud went off to Fontaine on a mysterious errand 
one Sunday afternoon, and his son, finding himself alone and un- 
watched, at once slipped out to see how Fifine was going on. The 
cottage-door was on the latch. A little feeble voice asked, “ Who was 
there?” when Pierre entered. He saw no one at first; then a little 
pale, pinched face peered up at him from one of the beds. “Holy 
Virgin !” he cried, aghast; “when didst thou eat, Fifine? When 
didst thou eat?” TFifine faintly replied that she had eaten yesterday 
evening. Pierre heard her, and vanished. When he came back he 
carried one of Maitre Louis’s huge twelve-pound loaves under his left 
arm, and a large jugfull of cider in his right hand. Fifine burst out 
crying at the sight of the food. She thought of her mother and of 
her little brothers, and of their joy when they would come home and 
see these good things; for Fifine’s illness, by keeping the widow 
within, had deprived her of field work, and, spinning having failed her 
at the same time, grim hunger had entered the poor cottage. Pierre 
sat down on the edge of the bed and fed Fifine, sparingly at first, then 
with a more liberal hand; and, as she eat and drank, Fifine got 
talkative, and tipsy, said Pierre, and Fifine laughed, with her nightcap 
rather on one side, and said, Yes, it was the cider; she never drank 
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cider; they sold their apples, you see. But Pierre looked very grave, 
and bade Fifine attend to him. He took five bright new napoléons 
out of his pocket, and showed them to her, and whilst she rolled her 
eyes in amazement at the sight, he unfolded his plans. That money 
was for her mother. She was a good spinner. The best in Manne- 
ville, put in Fifine. Just so. Well, then, let her pay him, Pierre, 
back in spinning. Fifine got much excited. She sat up in bed with 
her tangled hair hanging round her thin flushed cheeks, and her 
black eyes sparkling. What yarn would he have? twenty-two? 
That was for sheets, she added, with that acuteness which poverty 
gives to children, making men and women of them before their time ; 
twenty-six was for table linen, you know. So much finer! As she 
made this artful suggestion—for her mother was the only spinner of 
twenty-six in all Manneville—Fifine looked at Pierre with an eagerness 
he could not fathom. He was shrewd, but his was only male shrewd- 
ness, and Fifine’s was feminine; and just as a woman’s voice is an 
octave higher than man’s, it is said, so is her wit keener and more 
subtle than his. Pierre fell into the trap, and gave ample orders for 
twenty-six. The five napoléons were the hoardings of his lifetime, 
and he was too true a Norman not to be fond of his money; but he 
could be liberal as an emperor when his heart was stirred, and both 
his heart and his conscience were touched in this case. Yet Pierre 
felt uneasy as he left Fifine. There was little doubt that if Maitre 
Louis discovered how his son had disposed of his money, he would 
attempt to fulfill his old promise of breaking the young man’s bones ; 
but it was not that discovery Pierre dreaded just then. The cider 
barrel would tell no tales; but how was the missing loaf to be 
accounted for to that keen widowed housekeeper, his father ? 

Once more, however, the lad’s sin escaped detection. When supper- 
time came round, Maitre Louis Lenud cleared his throat, gave his 
deepest growl, and informed his son that he was going to be married 
next Saturday to a widow in Fontaine. Pierre was silent. “And you 
had better behave well to your stepmother, that is all,” said his father, 
with the wink of his left eye. 

Madame Louis Lenud proved to be a thin, clever little woman of 
fifty, with a sharp brown eye, and plenty of money. She came 
resolyed to rule her husband and to fascinate her stepson, and the 
latter portion of her project was all but accomplished, when Maitre 
Louis, detecting her aim, resolved to defeat it by separating these 
unexpected allies. He could not decently bid Madame Lenud go 
back to Fontaine after a fortnight’s sojourn in Manneville ; so he sent 
off Pierre to manage a distant farm before the honeymoon was out. 
The young man went, and when he came back at the end of four 
years, and settled down once more in Manneville, it was because Maitre 
Louis Lenud was lying in the churchyard on the hill. 
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The first act of Pierre’s new reign was to unbar the postern door, 
and tell Fifine that she might come and draw water as often as she 
pleased. The second was not of so gracious a kind, being a dire 
quarrel with his old ally—his stepmother. It happened thus : Madame 
Lenud was sitting by the fire-side in the great stone kitchen knitting 
woollen stockings for Maitre Pierre, who sat opposite her smoking his 
pipe, and looking rather moodily at the logs of wood blazing on the 
hearth. He was twenty-two now, tall, broad-shouldered, handsome, 
strong, and his own master. He was wealthy; he owned field after 
field of corn; whole orchards full of apples were his, and horses, and 
sheep, and cows, and noble Norman mares, with their foals, grazed in 
his rich pastures ; but young Maitre Pierre, thinking of the late owner 
of these things, wondered why the old house could not have held them 
both—why the son could not enjoy wealth and freedom till the father 
was nailed down in his coffin, and safe in his grave. Madame Lenud 
knitting in her corner looked keenly at her stepson. She saw his 
heavy brow, his deep-set eyes sullenly bent, his handsome mouth 
firmly compressed, and fancying she knew what ailed him, re- 
membering also that she had an unmarried niece in Fontaine, she said, 
shrewdly : 

“Thou must soon take a wife, Pierre.” 

Pierre had had his share of the word “must.” On hearing it he 
frowned, and said : 

“TI shall marry when I am thirty.” 

“T say, thou must take a wife—a young wife—rich and pretty,” 
persisted Madame Lenud. Now, womankind had no attractions for 
young Maitre Pierre. He could look with impunity on the prettiest 
face of any rosy Norman girl. He meant to wed, of course—kings 
marry—but in due time. 

“JT shall see about that when I am thirty,” was his reply. 

Madame Lenud turned wrathful, and asked her stepson if he 
thought she was going to stay and manage for him till he was thirty, 
when her own house and friends were all waiting for her in Fontaine, 
and he knew she had always hated Mannevilie. Pierre’s answer was 
that Madame Lenud might go back to Fontaine whenever she pleased 
to do so; and Madame Lenud, taking him at his word, went the very 
next morning. The breach was made up in time; but Madame Lenud 
no more attempted to interfere with her stepson’s celibacy. 

Young Maitre Pierre led an austere sort of life,and took pride in it. 
He showed the world around him that his own will, and not his 
father’s, had curbed him in. He had no vices, no weaknesses, and 
continued to look coldly on the beauty of Manneville, which, to say the 
truth, happened to be just then at rather a low ebb. 

Two years after Madame Lenud had left the farm, Fifine was alone 
in the cottage, sitting on the edge of the bed, and mending her skirt, 
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the only one which Fifine had, when the door opened, and a tall, dark 
young man walked in. She let her skirt fall down hastily over her 
bare feet, but not before young Maitre Pierre had seen the deep scar 
above the left foot. Hesawit, and winced. If there was a deed in his 
life he wished to forget, it was that of which this scar reminded him. 
Fifine gave the stern-looking young man a frightened look. At his 
father’s death he had volunteered a fresh order for spinning, and 
advanced both flax and money, but the widow had been ailing, and 
unable to fulfill her promise. Fifine thought Maitre Pierre, who never 
came near them, nor took the least notice of her when she went to the 
well, had surely come to get his money back, and she stammered an 
excuse, which he at once interrupted. He was in no hurry, he said. 
He came with a message from his stepmother. She had, from oppo- 
sition to her husband, always sided with the Delpierres ; she had, also, 
it seems, taken a sort of fancy to Fifine, for she now sent to know if 
she would go and be her servant in Fontaine. 

A sudden flush overspread Fifine’s pale face, and light came to her 
sunken eyes. What wages did Madame Lenud give? she asked, 
eagerly. Ten francs a month, replied Maitre Pierre: and looking at 
the poor, thin, half-starved, and half-naked little creature before him, 
he thought it was a good deal more than she was worth. He had not 
seen her of late, or, seeing her, he had not looked at her. He now did 
so, keenly. Whilst he was scanning her little figure, with a half- 
pitying, half-scornful eye, thinking, “and is it to that these Delpierres 
have come?” Fifine, still sitting on the edge of the bed, with her 
hands clasped around her knees, went through silent struggles of 
which Maitre Pierre had no conception. She thought of leaving the 
mother who scolded and who loved her; the little brothers who tor- 
mented, but could not bear to be without her; and Fifine’s heart felt 
very full, even though the ten francs a month would be as a small 
fortune for the widow and her children. But this was not all. Fifine 
dearly loved her miserable home. There was but one window to the 
front room of the cottage; it had panes of the dullest glass; it gave 
little light, and that little the deep low eaves of the thatched roof 
made less, yet through that window Fifine looked out on a little world 
which was more to her than all his possessions to Maitre Pierre, for 
through that window she saw the narrow orchard of cider apple trees, 
where she had sat and played alone in the grass, or sung her little 
baby brothers to sleep as long as she could remember. Oh! how beau- 
tiful was that orchard in spring, when the trees were in bloom, and 
the ground beneath was white as after a fall of snow. How beautiful ! 
and then there was the linnet’s nest in the pear-tree ; only a week ago 
her brother André had robbed it, and put the young birds in a cage 
which hung close by the cottage window, and the old birds had come 
and fed the little captives, to the admiration and wonder of Fifine, who 
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could have sat hours watching them. There were other delights con- 
nected with this spot. Her mother’s cousin, Fifine’s godfather, had 
promised them a young pig the day before; her mother was now gone 
to fetch it, with the two little brothers, and Fifine had not been able 
to sleep all night for thinking of that pig’s advent. What wonderful 
contrivances she had imagined during those waking hours! What a 
sty she and the brothers were to make! what lapsfull of acorns they 
were to pick up on the road to Fontaine, in order to feed that pig, 
which was to be the fattest and the fairest that had ever been seen ! 
And now was she to bid adieu to all these joys? not to see her mother 
and her little brothers, unless once or twice a year maybe, and go and 
be a servant in Fontaine, which was dull as a town, they said, far 
away from friends, pigs, and linnets’ nests ? 

“ Well!” said Maitre Pierre, impatiently. 

“T shall go,” replied Fifine, gulping down the tears which would 
come and blind her. “Ishall go at once, before mother comes back.” 

Fifine felt, perhaps, she would not have the heart to do it, if she 
waited till her mother and her little brothers—and the pig—returned. 
So, jumping up hurriedly, she tied up a scanty bundle. Maitre Pierre 
saw and felt the heroism of the brave little creature. He laid his 
hand on her shoulder, and said approvingly : 

“Thou art a good girl, Fifine, and thy mother shall have more 
spinning to do whilst thou art away, and thy little brothers may come 
and have some of my best apples whenever they choose.” 

Fifine was stooping over her bundle. She turned round, and softly 
laid her little pale lips on the hand which still rested upon her 
shoulder. 

“ Oh, Fifine !” ruefully said Maitre Pierre, “ that is the hand which 
broke thy pitcher.” 

But Fifine, parting the brown hair from her face, to see him better, 
looked up at him wistfully, and smiled, though her eyes were still full 
of tears. 

Fifine was soon ready. She left the cottage door on the latch, and, 
with a wistful look and a sigh, she crossed the orchard. The young 
linnets in the cage were crying clamorously for food, and the old 
birds were feeding them as Fifine turned her back on her home. A 
long walk of two leagues in the hot sun lay before her, but, though she 
did not shrink from it, she had not to undergo that fatigue. She was 
scarcely out of Manneville when a horse and cart overtook her, and 
Basile, Maitre Pierre Lenud’s ploughboy, told her to get up. Frifine 
obeyed, a little shamefaced at receiving so much honour, but proud and 
glad too; for the people who met them, and saw her in so strange an 
equipage, laughed, and said the quarrel was surely made up between 
the Lenuds and the Delpierres. Unluckily, Basile, who was a rough, 
coarse lad, jeeringly replied, “ Yes, Maitre Pierre is going to marry 
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Fifine,” and by that taunt turned all her little triumph to tears and 
humiliation. 

Fifine’s journey to Fontaine was attended with some unpleasant 
consequences. On seeing her in rags, Madame Lenud at once de- 
ducted two frances a month from her wages, and this breach of faith 
led to another breach between herself and her stepson which it took 
years to heal. The widow Delpierre, too, on coming home—without 
the pig, for the cousin broke his word shamelessly—and learning that 
Fifine was gone, was much incensed, and, instead of sending for her 
daughter, railed at Maitre Pierre. His having sent Basile and the 
cart to take up Fifine and convey her to Fontaine, she represented as 
little better than an abduction. She indignantly rejected the proffered 
spinning, and so revived the dormant feud that her eldest boy André, 
who was a lad of spirit, took it up on his own account, and, under 
pretence of going to the well, slily perpetrated many acts of petty 
mischief. Maitre Pierre was blind, or seemed to be so; but having 
one day caught the offender in the act of breaking up a hen’s nest, 
he said not a word, but took him up in his strong arms and put him 
out of the postern door, which he barred and bolted. The boy went 
home with a piteous tale of ill-usage. The widow was clamorous about 
her wrongs till all Manneville rang with them. But Maitre Pierre 
was obdurate; the postern door remained bolted, and the old quarrel 
about the well was renewed in all its bitterness. 


TIL. 


On a cold winter’s morning Maitre Pierre Lenud told Basile to harness 
La Grise, his stout Norman mare, and put her to the covered cart. 
And where could Maitre Pierre be going on this dreary day? asked 
Madeleine, standing still, with a dish in her hands, in the middle of 
the great farm kitchen, to put the question. Maitre Pierre laconically 
answered that he was going to Fontaine. Why, there would be a 
snowstorm! argued Madeleine. Maitre Pierre looked at the patch of 
dull grey sky beyond the one deep wide window of the kitchen. “ Yes, 
it would snow,” he said, throwing a heavy woollen cloak around him, 
and as horse and cart were both ready in the yard, he got up and 
cracked his whip. ‘La Grise answered with a loud neigh ; a toss of her 
shagey mane and a great jingling of bells, and they were gone. 

Now what did he want in Fontaine? grumbled Madeleine indig- 
nantly ; and Basile, a tall, fair, and slim young Norman, sententiously 
replied, “ Nothing.” But tapping his forehead, he added, that when 
the master had anything there, why that thing must be, that was all. 

Basile was right so far that Maitre Pierre had no particular business 
in Fontaine; but perhaps he was tired of the warmth and comfort 
within—perhaps he wanted to exchange the roaring of the logs on the 
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hearth of the great stone kitchen for the chill breath of this bleak 
winter’s day. If so, he had his wish. 

The road from Manneville to Fontaine, which is so beautiful and 
lovely in the summer time, looks very wild, barren, and desolate in 
winter. Not a farm, not a homestead, not a cottage, do you see— 
nothing but the sky above, and beneath slope after slope on your right, 
and on your left undulating plains that stretch for ever away to a low 
misty horizon. Scarcely had the young farmer got on this road when 
the snow began. It fell slowly at first; then it grew thicker and 
thicker ; then the green fields vanished, the brown leafless oaks turned 
white, and it was as if a vast pall had been thrown over all things, so 
pale, so silent, so drearily calm grew the whole landscape. And still 
the snow fell on thick, noiseless, and unwearied. 

Maitre Pierre had reached a thoroughfare, and was still about half- 
way to Fontaine, when he saw a woman sitting on the last step of the 
old stone cross which seems to guard that lonely spot. Her cloak and 
hood were white with snow, her head was bowed over her knees to 
shun the blinding drift which the wind sent full in her face; yet bleak 
though the spot was, she sat there like one too wearied to go on. The 
sound of La Grise’s bells roused the wayfarer, for she looked up. The 
cart was standing still in the middle of the road, and Maitre Pierre 
was hailing her and asking if she would have a lift on to Fontaine. 
She looked at him awhile. The handsome bronze face which she saw 
beneath a fur cap was honest, though somewhat stern. The woman 
rose without a word, handed Maitre Pierre a little basket which she 
was carrying, then lightly climbed up and sat down by his side. 
La Grise went off again, and for awhile the jingling of her bells alone 
was heard. 

“Thy cloak is all wet with snow,” at length said Maitre Pierre ; 
“take it off and have mine. There is a blanket under the seat that 
will do me.” 

The stranger obeyed. Whilst she undid the broad silver clasp 
which fastened the hooded cloak around her neck, Maitre Pierre, 
holding the reins with one hand—La Grise was very good, but her 
master never trusted her—groped with the other under the seat. As 
he dragged forth a shaggy covering that had seen some wear, and 
donned it instead of the woollen houppelande which he handed over to 
his companion, the hood of her cloak fell back, and he saw a young 
face, very sweet and fair, and eyes so beautiful that he sat staring, 
with his blanket half off and half on, like one bewitched. He let her 
take off her cloak and put on his, and he never assisted her, never 
moved, never spoke. The young girl returned his look very steadily 
for a few seconds ; then bending her gaze on the snow-covered landscape, 
she folded her hands upon her lap in an attitude which, like her whole 
bearing, was both modest and composed. After awhile, during which 
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Maitre Pierre’s eyes had not left her, he drew a deep breath and said, 
abruptly, “ Who art thou ?” 

The girl looked round slowly at him. 

“Why do you ask?” she said. 

The blood rushed up to Maitre Pierre’s dark cheek and dyed it 
crimson. The truth: “I ask because I want to see thee again,” stuck 
in his throat and would not pass his lips. She waited for his reply ; 
then, seeing that none came, she gave him a look of quiet scorn, and 
turning away said, very composedly, “I took you upon trust, so must 
you take me.” 

Maitre Pierre, unused to such curt replies, bit his lip, and stared at 
her angrily ; but the young girl once more sat in her quiet attitude, 
looking straight before her and without heeding him. Spite all his 
wrath Maitre Pierre could not help looking at her. He did not mind 
the snow, which still fell on; he did not mind La Grise, though he 
vaguely heard the jingling of her bells; he minded nothing save that 
young face with the bloom of a wild rose upon it, and from which he 
could not take his eyes. 

“T shall get down here,” said the young girl, and, looking round, 
Maitre Pierre saw that, slowly though he had driven, they were near 
Fontaine. It did not occur to him to remonstrate or dispute her will. 
He mechanically took back his cloak and gave her hers ; he helped 
her to alight, he handed her her basket, he looked after her as she 
struck into a path on the left, after briefly thanking him, and he never 
so much as uttered a word. It seemed as if speech and thought and 
power had all left him, or been taken from him in one terrible sweep. 

Maitre Pierre could scarcely eat or drink that day, nor could he 
sleep that night. Yet he did not rightly know what ailed him. He 
was feverish, and thought he had taken cold, which did not prevent 
him from going to Fontaine the next morning. He went daily for 
weeks, but neither by the cross nor in the street of Fontaine, nor 
behind the wi.dows of its little brick houses, did he ever sce a sweet 
young face and beautiful eyes: they had vanished like the snow of 
that winter’s morning. 

The stormy element is part of man’s nature: and when his outward 
life does not supply food for that craving—when war, revolutions, and 
the world’s great drama do not go on around him, but only reach him 
in dull sounds like the deadened roar of a distant battle—he is apt to 
seek for turmoil within the world of his own heart. Hence, secluded 
spots, where the flow of life is monotonous, so often see the greatest 
tragedies. There hate rises strong, and there, too, love, rocky though 
may be the soil in which it grows, can strike roots that are both fast 
and deep. Maitre Pierre became very fitful and moody about this 
time. Old Madeleine wondered to Basile what ailed the master, and 
Basile replied “temper,” and Maitre Pierre, being a rebel, still tried 
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to cheat himself into the belief that it was fever which brought that 
girl’s face for ever before his eyes. He had heard that, when people 
took low fever, certain fancies were apt to cling to them, and such he 
held to be his case. You see, though he was twenty-eight, he had no 
past experience to fall back upon, and novels being unknown in 
Manneville, Maitre Pierre had not that accurate knowledge of the 
early symptoms of his disease which he must needs have acquired had 
he been a member of a novel-reading community. Old Madeleine, 
being a woman, was more clear-sighted, and made at least a shrewd 
guess. She was alone in the kitchen with her master on an afternoon 
of clear cold frost. He sat by the fire smoking, and looking thin, 
worn, and unhappy. After watching him awhile, Madeleine put down 
the copper saucepan she was scouring, to say, ‘ Maitre Pierre, you 
want a wife.” 

Maitre Pierre started amazed, then bushed like a boy, for, as 
Madeleine uttered the word “wife,” the fair face and the beautiful 
eyes flashed before him, and, for a moment, he saw them by the fire- 
side, just there opposite him,—and they were his. The next moment 
indeed they were gone, and he saw Madeleine’s faded face and keen 
look in their stead. Maitre Pierre muttered something about the 
heat of the fire, and, rising, walked out into the courtyard. It was 
very cold and still. The hens were already going to roost, the ice 
crackled under the young farmer’s heavy shoes, the air was keen and 
frosty, and the last pale flush of sunset was fading from the wintry 
sky above the little river. But Madeleine’s words had set the young 
man’s blood on fire, and put the sweet fervour of a summer noon in 
his heart. He knew what ailed him; he knew what he wanted; he 
knew what, cost what it might, he was resolved to win. Restless, though 
happy, he walked up and down the yard, when suddenly he paused in 
amazement; for there he saw her standing before him in her hood 
and cloak. Close by the old well she stood, and but that her clothes 
were dry, she might have come up out of it for all Maitre Pierre knew. 

“Tam Josephine Delpicrre, your stepmother’s servant,” she said ; 
“T left a napkin of hers in the cart on the day when you took me on 
to Fontaine, and I have come for it. I spoke to you as I came in at 
the gate, but you did not hear me.” 

Maitre Pierre never moved whilst she spoke, and he did not answer 
her at once. “Come with me,” he said at length. 

Josephine obeyed, silently, taking off her black sabots at the kitchen 
door. Madeleine was gone, and Maitre Pierre said they must have a 
light, but he seemed unable to find the candlestick till the girl im- 
patiently pointed it out to him on the mantelshelf. He then took it 
down, lit the candle, and, saying the linen was upstairs, he showed 
her the way. She followed him, making no more noise in her litile 
felt slippers than if she had been barefoot. ‘The farm of the Lenuds 
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was a large one; to Josephine it seemed like a town. Up the old 
oak staircase, with heavy balusters, they went, through store-rooms 
which could have fed all Manneville, Josephine thought, so full of 
bacon and hams, and dried vegetables, and pears and apples, they 
were; through other rooms again with large old presses, whose locked 
doors told nothing of the treasures within, or through bedrooms with 
big square beds piled high with mattresses, which showed that the 
Lenuds could maintain a large family, and that if they did not have 
such, it was not for want of means. They went on till Josephine was 
almost wearied, and began to look timorously at these great gloomy 
chambers, where Maitre Pierre’s tallow candle shed but a dull light. 
At length, when they reached the last room, and not till then, Maitre 
Pierre stood still, fumbled in his pocket for the key of a large armoire, 
in which the table-linen was kept, did not find the key, called Made- 
leine, who, being deaf, did not answer, and finally, as Josephine began 
looking at the door, discovered that he had got the key all the time. 
The armoire on being opened displayed a goodly stock of table-linen 
all new, all spotlessly white, all shining damask of the richest patterns. 
But though Maitre Pierre looked through the whole stock he could 
not discover Madame Lenud’s missing napkin, which, considering that 
he had never found it in the cart and never brought it home, was not 
surprising. Still he seemed astonished. He remembered it and its 
pattern—an oak-leaf and acorn—so well, would Josephine come and 
look for it with Madeleine some other day. Josephine said neither 
Yes nor No, but turned to the door, and Maitre Pierre followed her 
out, locking all the doors which he had found unlocked behind him ; 
many of the keys were rusty, so this took time. As they passed 
through the room in which the fruit was stored, he took down four 
large Calville apples—beautiful glossy ribbed apples—fit for the table 
of a prince, and without looking at her he said, “Take these to thy 
little brothers.” 

Josephine took the apples and put them back on the shelf whence 
he had taken them. “My brothers have done without apples all 
these years,” she said, “and can do without them still.” 

Maitre Pierre bit his lips, but he uttered not a word of justification. 
Perhaps he could not, perhaps he would not. He only said as they 
reached the foot of the staircase : 

“Tt is too late for a young girl like thee to go back to Fontaine on 
foot. I am going there, and can take thee in the cart.” 

“T sleep at my mother’s to-night,” replied Josephine. 

When she went out of the house, and was putting on the sabots 
she had left at the kitchen door, Maitre Pierre said: “Thou canst go 
out by the postern door; it is the readier way.” But Josephine 
answered, like dear old candid La Fontaine: “TI like the long road 
best ;” and out through the great gate and by that long road she went. 
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Maitre Pierre’s business in Fontaine that night took him no farther 
than the cottage of the Delpierres, around which he lurked as stealthily 
as if he had come to carry out the old feud in some deadly fashion or 
other. A feeble glow-worm light stole out from the one window on 
to the frost-bitten grass of the orchard. Neither shutter nor curtain 
screened those within from Maitre Pierre’s keen eye. They were 
gathered round the miserable fire of rape-stalks and roots, which the 
poor of these regions are glad to get. It crackled and sparkled on the 
hearth, giving light, but little warmth, and Maitre Pierre saw that 
the younger boy, who squatted on the floor in its blaze, had his 
sister’s woollen scarf tied under his chin; he saw that the sickly, 
shivering widow had her daughter’s cloak ‘around her, and, spite the 
silver clasps to that cloak, one of those heir-looms from which the 
poor are loath to part; he saw, too, that Josephine, whose tace was 
turned towards him, was very poorly and thinly clad. How Maitre 
Pierre longed to wrap her once more in his own warm garments, to 
cherish her and hers, and thrust love-gifts, everything he had, upon 
her and them,’as he thus saw their bitter poverty! But.where was 
the use of that longing! Josephine would rather be in that hovel 
with those she loved than in the warm farm with the man she hated, 
for as he watched her thus, he saw her slily looking at her brother 
André, who, unconscious of observation, stood near the table with his 
hands in his pockets, greedily eyeing three little shrivelled pippins, 
which Josephine - had brought from Fontaine. “I would not give 
them to my pigs,” angrily thought Maitre Pierre, as he turned away, 


“but she thinks them sweeter than my Calville apples, which are just 
fit for a queen.” 


IV. 


Turse unlucky apples stuck long in Maitre Pierre’s throat, but he 
cot rid of them at last, for on a pleasant sunny morning, when winter 
was just melting into spring, he went off to Fontaine to make it up 
with his stepmother; and laden with such a peace-offering of game 
and poultry, that Madame Lenud’s heart must have been a flint, 
indeed, if it did not relent towards him. Fontaine is a little: town 
with a very wide street, on either side of which there is a row of very 
little and very bright brick houses. Fontaine has a notary with a 
gilt scutcheon hanging over his door; a lady bookseller, who deals in 
books on one side of the shop, and in bonnets on the other; and a 
linen-draper, who wears a velveteen jacket and a slouched hat, and who, 
when he stands smoking on his doorstep with his hands in his poekeis, 
looks like a Neapolitan brigand “on guard,” whilst his comrades may 
be supposed to be making up bales of the goods within. Fontaine, 
like many little places, thinks a great deal ‘of itself, and conceit,— 
obstinate self-conceit,—is the failing of its sons and daughters. There 
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was just a touch of uneasiness about Maitre Pierre, as, after leaving 
his horse and cart at the best inn, he came to Madame Lenud’s house. 
She was a woman of spirit. She might decline his offerings, and so 
virtually close her door on him for the future. 

For the present at least that door opened, and behind it appeared 
the sweet, modest face of Josephine. Without giving him time to 
speak, she said at once that her mistress was out. Was she? replied 
Maitre Pierre. Why, then he would wait for her. Josephine allowed 
him to pass, then opened a door at the end of the little hall, and 
wanted to show him into the best room, a square apartment with six 
yellow chairs, a round table, a gilt clock, not going, and the brightest 
of shining red floors. 

“T prefer the kitchen,” very coolly said Maitre Pierre, and before 
Josephine could remonstrate, he had entered that apartment, and was 
sitting in Madame Lenud’s favourite chair by the wood fire, on which 
a poule auw salsifis of most savoury odour was stewing. That hen 
compelled Josephine to keep her unbidden visitor company ; but she 
was too much engaged with it to give him either a word or a look. 
Maitre Pierre too was silent. This kitchen, which was his step- 
mother’s sitting-room, was a warm and pleasant place. Everything 
from the bright brass candlesticks on the mantelshelf down to the 
spotless tile floor was exquisitely neat and clean. Comfort too 
abounded here. That hen had a delicious smell, and Madame Lenud’s 
chair was wonderfully soft and easy. How pleasant she must find 
life, sitting in it with that brass chaufferette under her feet, and that 
bright glimpse of the sunny garden in front of her, and that young 
graceful Josephine moving about or spinning at her wheel, for that 
was her wheel in yonder corner, Maitre Pierre felt sure. What a 
gaunt, dreary place the kitchen at the farm seemed, with old Made- 
leine and two blowsy girls, when compared to this little nest of 
comfort. All these things Maitre Pierre saw and noted and com- 
mented upon, whilst with that double sight which is the gift of his 
disease, he never lost one of Josephine’s looks and motions. As he 
sat watching this young girl, who without seeking it displayed to his 
gaze the hundred graces which are the charm of woman in her youth, 
he felt again all he had felt in the cart, but with far more power. 
This Josephine Delpierre was to him the revelation of all feminine 
loveliness, so no wonder that he looked at her with such ravished eyes. 
Ah! what divine poems there would be, if the true and tender feelings 
which spring in a man’s heart could but be put into speech every now 
and then. But all Maitre Pierre’s poetry, after half an hour’s silence, 
was the abrupt question : 

“Are these Madame Lennd’s spectacles?” And he took them up 
from the table as he spoke, and looked hard at Josephine, as if won- 
dering whether they might not be hers. 
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Josephine looked up from the pot she was stirring, and there was 
just a pair of little mischievous dimples in her rosy cheeks, which said 
that Josephine was much inclined to laugh at Maitre Pierre just then, 
but she demurely replied that the spectacles were Madame Lenud’s. 
Maitre Pierre had seen the dimples, and read their meaning, but they 
charmed him for all that. They reminded him of little Fifine, who 
had had them, and he could not help saying: “I wonder I did not 
know thee at once. Thou art not so much altered, Fifine.” 

Fifine! The homely, childish name was full of eloquence for 
Maitre Pierre. Was it not Fifine whose pitcher he had broken ? 
Fifine whom he had taken out of the river, and carried home to her 
mother on his back ? Fifine whom he had fed when she was hungry— 
whom he had caught mending her torn skirt? Fifine who had kissed 
his hand so humbly, and looked up into his face with eyes so wistful, 
that the remembrance thrilled his very heart now? Ah! if he could 
get that Fifine back again, it seemed to him that, pale, childish, and 
wretched though she was, he must have loved her all the same. 

But on hearing her old name, Josephine rose abruptly from her 
half-kneeling posture on the hearth. She stood before him straight, 
pale, and coldly angry. 

“You are mistaken, Maitre Pierre,” she said; “I am much, very 
much altered.” 

‘She hates me,” thought Maitre Pierre, as he caught the look she 
cast upon him before she turned back to her task; “she hates me!” 
And the conviction was so bitter that if Madame Lenud had not at 
that moment come in, her stepson would have left the house without 
waiting to see her. The reconciliation took place in due form, 
Madame Lenud was chill at first, then she thawed, then she gave her 
checks to her stepson for him to kiss, then she asked him to have a 
share of the hen. Maitre Pierre accepted. In the rank to which he 
belonged servants eat from their master’s table, but he had forgotten 
that Madame Lenud was a sort of bourgeoise, so, to his great morti- 
fication, he had Josephine waiting upon him instead of sitting by his 
side. He could not bear it, made a hurried meal, and rose to go as 
soon as he could. Turning to Josephine, he asked if she had any 
message for her mother. No, she had none. None! tartly put in 
Madame Lenud ; could not Maitre Pierre take that petticoat of hers 
which she had long promised the widow? Let Josephine fetch it 
directly. Madame Lenud had no prudery about petticoats in general 
and her own in particular, and, being stingy, she took great glory in 
her gifts. When Josephine came down with the garment, her mis- 
tress displayed it to the young farmer’s view, slighting its drawbacks, 
and praising its virtues. It had cost four francs a yard, and not been 
worn more than ten years. Whilst she thus expatiated, Josephine 
slipped out, and was seen no more by Maitre Pierre. 
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Towards dark that same evening he entered the cottage of the 
Delpierres with a bundle under his arm. 

“Madame Lenud bade me give you this,” he said, in his short way ; 
and without another word he was gone. 

Madame Lenud’s petticoat had undergone a wonderful transfor- 
mation on its way from Fontaine to Manneville. It had lost the traces 
of its ten years’ wear, and, more fortunate than its donor, recovered all 
the youthful freshness of its hues, and all the early strength of its 
texture. It was a sort of wishing petticoat, too, for within its folds 
was to be found almost every article that the widow could have wished 
for—caps, cotton kerchiefs, stockings, sabots, and slippers, tumbled out 
about the cottage as Josephine’s mother opened the parcel. At first 
she was amazed, then she was grateful, then she began to think that 
some one in Fontaine had attempted to seduce Josephine away from her 
mistress, and that Madame Lenud had taken these means to keep her. 

‘he next day André came in breathless, with the news that the 
postern door was wide open. But André was like Hamlet ; he thought 
he smelt a rat, and he said so. But the widow, on whom new clothes 
produced a rather intoxicating effect, said, tauntingly, that Maitre 
Pierre had found out at last it would not do to keep people out of 
their right; he was afraid, he was, and let André take the pitcher 
and go for water directly. André obeyed, very reluctantly; but 
though Maitre Pierre was in the yard, talking to Basile, and must 
have seen him, he took no notice of the boy, and let him draw water 
unmolested. The widow shook her head. The sous-préfet had been 
in Manneville two daysago; the sous-préfet had heard about the well, 
and Maitre Pierre was quaking in his shoes, or, to use Madame 
Delpierre’s own words and expressive French phrase, he was shaking 
in his skin. 

La Grise now went very often to Fontaine, but these journeys only 
made Maitre Pierre irritable and gloomy. Somchow or other he 
never once saw Josephine alone. The case was a desperate one, and 
he took a desperate remedy. Summer had set in, and he asked 
Madame Lenud to come and spend the harvest-time with him. The 
farm was going to be swarmed with reapers—a bad lot, put in 
Madame Lenud—just so. Well, Madeleine and the blowsy servant- 
girls had quarrelled and parted, so would she come, and bring Jose- 
phine to help Madeleine, and would she have an eye to their doings : ? 
Now, to have an eye to other people’s doings was Madame Lenud’s 
weak point; besides, her niece was still ensenzied, so she fell into the 
snare, and gave the readiest consent. She came the very next day, 
and Josephine came with her. How the young girl liked this plan 
Maitre Pierre did not know; but he saw her pale face, and he met her 
reproachful look, when she came back from seeing her mother, and he 
slunk guiltily away. And, alas! Josephine, who had been haughty 
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before, was now mistrustful. Maitre Pierre might see her helping 
Madeleine, or sitting at her wheel, which she had brought with her, 
but she never gave him the chance of saying a private word to her. 
With such pleasure as looks can give he had to be content. 

Maitre Pierre stood by the open kitchen window, smoking and 
looking out, one evening, on the grey court-yard, with the well, and 
the pear-tree, and the little river flowing on, all framed by that stone 
aperture, and thinking perhaps that they were pleasant to see, or 
perhaps, too, listening to the harsh voice of Madeleine, with which a 
little, low laugh blended every now and then—a sweet, young, gay 
laugh, full of music: he stood thus, we say, smoking placidly, when 
Madame Lenud, looking up from her knitting, said, abruptly : 

“ Has Basile saved any money ?” 

Maitre Pierre took out his pipe and stared. “Money? no!” was 
his contemptuous reply. Madame Lenud looked disappointed. 

“No more has Josephine,” she said ; “so they can’t e 

“Can’t what ?” asked her stepson, suddenly, glaring like a wolf. 

“Marry,” coolly answered Madame Lenud, who, whilst she was 
going through the heel of her stocking, had also been building a 
little matrimonial castle, whereof several very expressive looks cast by 
Basile on her servant-girl were the foundation. 

Maitre Pierre said nothing, but went out into the court-yard. 
Madeleine was gone, but Basile was there, to all seeming very busy 
with the handle of his scythe, and Josephine stood near him, with a 
pail of water. They both ceased talking when Maitre Pierre drew 
near. Taking no more notice of the young girl than if the stone 
flags on which she stood had lain cold and bare before him, the farmer 
told Basile to go off at once to Fontaine, and fetch La Grise’s harness, 
which had been left there to be mended. It rarely happened that any 
order given by Maitre Pierre was questioned by one of his servants. 
But this request was either very unreasonable or very obnoxious, for 
Basile demurred. The harness would not be ready, he said. 

“Do as I bid thee,” sternly rejoined his master. 

Basile sulkily asked, how he was to walk to Fontaine and back 
and be in time for the next morning’s work in the harvest-field ? 
Maitre Pierre replied, that Basile need not come back till after 
to-morrow if it so pleased him, and he stood there watching the 
lad, till he put by his scythe, and reluctantly went and did his 
master’s bidding. 

Josephine was alone in the kitchen when Maitre Pierre went back 
to it. She sat by the door, spinning in the fading twilight. He 
leaned against the door-post, and looked down at her slight figure and 
bending head: she must have known he was there, but she never 
raised her eyes, never looked at him, never seemed conscious of his 
presence. 
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“Thou art wonderfully fond of spinning,” sarcastically said Maitre 
Pierre ; “is it for thy ménage, when thou art married to Basile ?” 

Josephine now looked up, and there was a deeper tint on her cheek 
and a sudden light in her beautiful dark eyes, as she said : 

“T spin to work out an old debt of my mother’s, and, Maitre Pierre, 
I would sit up and spin every night of my life rather than leave that 
debt unpaid.” 

He answered not a word, but walked away moodily. 

Maitre Pierre rose with the dawn the next morning. He thought 
to be, as he always was, first up in the house. Great was his amaze- 
ment, therefore, when, on entering the court-yard, he found Basile there, 
again setting the handle of his scythe. Had the young man cheated 
and disobeyed him? But, no! La Grise’s harness, which ‘Basile had 
brought back all right and mended, was certain proof that he had 
been to Fontaine. He had been there, and, without taking time to 
rest, he had walked home in the freshness of the night, to be back for 
the harvest labour. Maitre Pierre gave him an angry frown, and heard 
Basile’s account of his errand without uttering a word of thanks or 
praise. 

That year was a very hot year, but, of all its hot days, this pro- 
mised to be the hottest. Yet, to Maitre Pierre’s surprise, his step- 
mother declared that she would go and look.on at the reapers. Old 
Madeleine was unwell, and in bed upstairs. “So Josephine will have 
all to do,” remarked Maitre Pierre. Josephine briefly replied, that 
she did not mind that. “And to remain by herself,” he continued ; 
but Josephine did not mind that either. They all went, and left her 
alone. 

The reapers were to come back at noon, for the field where they 
were working did not lie very far from the farm. They were nume- 
rous; they were sure to have a keen appetite spite the heat, and as 
Maitre Pierre’s housekeeping was liberal, Josephine had plenty to do. 
She sat in the cool kitchen—the wooden shutters were half closed, and 
only let in one golden sunbeam each—peeling vegetables. Heaps of 
big round cabbages, with crisp outer leaves of a deep green, and white 
hearts, bunches upon bunches of carrots and turnips, bundles of long 
large leeks, parsnips and beans—to be all boiled with a savoury piece 
of bacon—were scattered on the red stone floor around her in abun- 
dance, sufficient to have made a decent show at many a greengrocer’s stall. 
And Josephine sat in the midst of them all, looking, with her large 
white apron and bib, like a fair young Dutch housekeeper. The 
morning was hot and still; the old clock ticked behind her, the hens 
eackled feebly in the yard, and now and then the cock crowed. There 
was also a low and monotonous cooing of pigeons somewhere, but no 
other sounds than these reached Josephine’s ear, and little by little 
there crept over her the sense of a great loneliness. At length the 
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vegetables were all pruned, and sliced and cut and peeled, and Josephine 
lit the fire, which soon blazed and crackled on the hearth as willingly 
as if there were no burning August sun scorching up the world with- 
out. When this was done Josephine reached down a huge copper 
caldron and gave it a pensive look. “It will take three bucketsfull,” 
she thought, and she took a pitcher and went out to the well to draw 
water. 

The old well was unchanged. The little thatched roof still sheltered 
it, the long green hart’s-tongue still grew in thick and rich clusters 
within the cool shadow of its damp stones. Josephine looked at them, 
and remembered how she had made wreaths and bands of them when 
she was a child. And looking lower down she saw the white circle of 
light, and remembered perhaps that memorable night on which her 
pitcher was broken, for she stood there forgetting the errand which 
had brought her, and not seeming to feel the hot sun pouring on her 
bare head. But suddenly Josephine became aware that some one was 
standing behind her, and, turning quickly round, she saw Maitre 
Pierre looking at her very strangely. At first she thought that she 
had mistaken the hour, and that the reapers had come back. 

“Ts it twelve, Maitre Pierre ?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered, still looking at her in the same strange way, 
“it is barely eleven.” ~ 

Josephine saw now that he was alone. She saw also that he was 
very pale. Her heart leaped up into her mouth, but she tried to look 
cheerful as she said: 

“‘T am drawing plenty of water. They will be hungry surely.” 

“Thou needst draw none for Basile,” he remarked sternly. 

Josephine did not answer this, but dropped one of the two buckets 
into the well. 

“T say, thou needst draw none for Basile,” continued Maitre Pierre, 
“nor cider nor—nor anything,” he added, stammering with anger. 

“Very well,” replied Josephine, filling her pitcher ; but before she 
took it up again Maitre Pierre had seized and broken it passionately. 

“ Dost thou see that ?” he asked. 

“‘T see that you have broken your pitcher,” composedly answered 
Josephine; “ but what is that to me ?” 

“ Nothing, save that thus I shall break or destroy him, or any man, 
who comes to this house sneaking after thee.” 

Josephine looked at him with great scorn. 

“T can leave your house,” she said, composedly. “Thank heaven, » 
Maitre Pierre, you are not my master.” 

“No, I am not thy master, thou little vixen !” he cried, in a voice 
half choked with rage ; ‘“ but attempt to leave this house, or to marry 
Basile, or any man whilst I live—attempt it, and as true as that sun is 
shining above us, thou shalt repent it !” 
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' He was very pale as he uttered the threat, and very pale too was 
Josephine as she heard it. They stood in the hot August sun with 
the broken pitcher lying at their feet, and the spilt water flowing 
away on the parched flags: he a desperate man, maddened by the 
jealousy of an unspoken love, she a frail girl, alone and utterly at his 
mercy. Josephine was no coward, but she saw his wild looks; she 
thought, perhaps, of the deep well behind her, and she quailed. 

“T do not want to go away, or to marry any one,” she said, faintly. 

“Thou hadst better not,” he grimly replied, and, kicking away the 
broken fragments of the pitcher, he went into the house, brought out 
the caldron, filled it with water to the brim, then took it in again, 
and set it on the fire, after which he went away, slamming the great 
gate behind him. 

How Josephine went through the cooking of that meal she never 
knew. She started and turned round at every sound, ever thinking 
to see Maitre Pierre’s pale face and angry eyes behind her; but he did 
not appear till he came back with the reapers. Need we say Basile 
was not amongst them, and when they all sat down to the meal Jose- 
phine had prepared, she saw that the master’s looks shunned hers, also 
that he did not eat. 

All Madame Lenud knew of what had taken place was, that Basile 
had been turned off, and that Josephine had lost her colour ; shrewdly 
connecting the two facts, she said to her stepson that the girl was 
fretting for that fellow. Maitre Pierre turned very pale, and he bit 
his lip ; but his head was averted, and Madame Lenud was knitting, so 
she saw nothing. 

Two days passed: they were strictly uneventful, yet Madeleine and 
Madame Lenud both felt something had happened. Never, said 
Madeleine, had the master been less at home; he was off with dawn, 
and came back late at night. Never, said Madame Lenud, had Jose- 
phine been so assiduous at her wheel ; the constant whirr of the thing 
set her crazy. 

On the evening of the third day she could bear it no longer. She 
entered the kitchen where Josephine sat spinning as usual, and she 
crossly told the girl: 

“It was time for supper, and there was no water, and she had better 
go and draw some, than be always treading that wheel.” 

Josephine answered not a word; she rose, took the pitcher, and 
went out. 

The evening was calm and fair. The broad harvest moon rose 
slowly in the east and bathed the whole farm-yard in a mellow golden 
light. Not a breath of air stirred the leaves of the tall pear-tree; the 
willows and aspens were very still; only the little brackish river 
gurgled on its way, with its faint querulous voice of ceaseless com- 
plaint. Josephine crossed the court, wakening its quiet echoes with 
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the clattering of her little high-heeled sabots, and when she reached 
the well all was still again. With a heavy, wearied sigh she put her 
pitcher down, and dropped the bucket in ; it splashed as it reached the 
water below ; but the brown old rope which Josephine held never 
moved in the groove of the pulley above ; it remained idle in her hand, 
as if she were in a dream: and so she was—far gone in a dream so 
sorrowful that ere long her tears fell fast into the well over which she 
stood half bending. Suddenly she gave a start, and looked round: a 
tall dark figure stood behind her. 

“ Do not be afraid,” said Maitre Pierre. “I was mad on that Tues- 
day morning when I threatened Basile out of Manneville, and when I 
came home and frightened thee, my poor little Josephine. I was mad, 
or I who am strong would not have threatened him who is weak, least 
of all would I have spoken as I spoke to thee, a woman. But Madame 
Lenud said something that set my blood on fire, and I got mad—mad. 
It is all over now ; only do not think I ever could have hurt thee—no, 
not the tip of thy little finger; and, Josephine, I cannot bear to see 
thee so frightened of me: do not be afraid—do not.” 

“T am not afraid of you, Maitre Pierre,” replied Josephine, but her 
voice shook as she uttered the words. 

“Thou hast been crying,” he retorted quickly, “and I know why— 
I know why. Well, take whom thou likest; I must bear it—only— 
only, Josephine, do not let me see it. I—I might get mad again.” 

“You mistake, Maitre Pierre,” answered Josephine. “I was not 
thinking of that, nor of anything like it; so let there be no more 
mischief through me.” 

Her voice was subdued and low, but so sweet and gentle too that 
Maitre Pierre was emboldened to say: “Josephine, what wert thou 
crying for ?” 

“T was crying,” answered Josephine, “because, as I stood here by 
this old well, my whole life, and more than my life, seemed to rise up 
from it and come out before me: and, Maitre Pierre, I thought my lot 
a very hard one. I was crying because this well was dug by my 
grandfather.” 

“No, no, by mine, Josephine,” murmured Maitre Pierre, who could 
not give in even then. 

“ And that I, his grandchild,” continued Josephine, without heeding 
the interruption, “ must draw water from it at the bidding of his old 
enemies. I was crying because, all my life long, I have been in the 
bonds of those who wronged me and mine. As a child I stole in here, 
like a thief, to get what was our own, and like a thief you know, 
Maitre Pierre, I was treated. As a girl I can find no bread to eat 
save that which I earn with yours and you. If evening after evening 
I sit and spin flax to weave into linen, it is for the bed that your wife 
shall lie on, for the table from which she will eat. If I light a fire in 
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this house, draw water, or prepare a meal, it is for you and your 
servants, Maitre Pierre. You are not my master, and you pay me no 
wages, but from the day when you took me up on the road to Fontaine, 
from that day down to this, you have been the rich man and I have 
been the poor girl. Why did you come after me to Madame Lenud’s 
—why did you bring me to this house—why did you give my poor 
mother those things which she needs so much that I said nothing, and 
let her keep them, though it broke my heart? And that is not all,” 
added Josephine, her clear voice rising, and her pale face turning 
towards him in sad reproach: ‘‘ you would scorn to ask me to be your 
wife, but if a poor fellow loves me, he is threatened ; and I must not 
love nor be loved unless at your bidding, Maitre Pierre. And the hard, 
hard part of it is that I must defend myself as best I may, but that 
I must submit for the sake of the three in the old cottage yonder. And 
I do submit—only the yoke is heavy, and so perhaps you will not wonder 
that I was crying as I looked into the well which my grandfather 
dug, and around which he raised these stones with his own hands.” 

This time Maitre Pierre raised no protest against the assertion. 
But it was vehemently, almost passionately that he said: 

“T do not deserve this. I have been a great brute to thee, from the 
night when I broke thy poor little pitcher down to that Tuesday 
morning, but I would just pitch down ,that well the fellow who would 
dare to say thou art not good enough to be Maitre Pierre Lenud’s 
wife! How canst thou say I scorn thee ?” he added, moodily. “Have 
I forgotten thy scornful looks in the cart, or thy look of hate in 
Madame Lenud’s kitchen, when I called thee Fifine, or thy looks of 
fear on that Tuesday morning, by this luckless old well, which I shall 
get blocked up as never having been good for anything save to breed 
mischief? I cannot make thee love me, rich as I am and poor as thou 
art, but never say I scorn thee—and do not fear me—do not.” 

Josephine did not answer; but she turned her head away, and he 
could hear that she was crying. He looked around him desperately. 
All he saw, and more than he saw, was his; but all he could do was 
to make this girl weep, when he did not make her tremble. 

“°Tis Madame Lenud’s petticoat has done all the mischief,” he said, 
gloomily. “I should have remembered the Calville apples, and known 
better. I wish it were stuck to her,” he added, angrily ; “or rather,” 
he resumed—struck, perhaps, with the cruelty of this wish, which 
converted Madame Lenud’s petticoat into the tunic of Nessus, and 
inflicted upon her the fate of Dejanira—‘I wish I were at the bottom 
of the well, and so thou wouldst be rid of me once for all. It would 
not be so hard to see thy mother use gifts from Maitre Pierre if he 
were dead—would it ?” 


“Oh, my master !” said J osephine, turning her head back to him, 
“do not speak so—do not.” 
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“Thy master !” he retorted, with bitter emphasis. “ No, Josephine, 
thou hast said it twice by this old well, I am not thy master. “Tis 
Basile, ’tis any lucky wretch who takes thy fancy ; but ’tis not Maitre 
Pierre, who would give anything—anything to have thee mistress 
here with him.” 

Oh! what a vision the words conjured up. What a sweet, bright 
face lit up the rooms of the old farm! What a light and gay young 
figure moved about house and garden whilst it lasted! He saw her 
sitting at his table; he saw her at his fireside, with its light shining 
in her eyes, and wakening from the dream; he saw her standing by 
the well in the moonlight, a poor penniless girl, his stepmother’s 
servant, who either scorned, or hated, or, worst of all, feared him ; and 
only mocked him with those words, “ My master.” 

She said them again, as she looked up into his face with tears in 
her eyes. “ You are my master,” said Josephine, in her low voice— 
“my dear master; the only master I shall ever have; the master to 
whom I will be ever faithful till I die.” 

He heard, but could not believe words so sweet. He made her turn 
her face to the moonlight, and he saw Josephine looking up at him, 
not with scorn, or hate, or fear, but with love in her dark eyes—love 
which, though he had never seen it, had been lying there for him 
many years—ay, long before he gave her that lift in the cart which 
had led to his undoing. 

“Oh, my master!” she said, laughing and crying, “did you never 
see how Fifine liked and admired you and was afraid of you? Did 
you not guess it cut her to the heart you should not know her again 
in the cart, when at a glance she had known you? Did you never 
find out why Josephine, your stepmother’s servant, must look as if she 
hated Maitre Pierre, for fear he should see that she cared for him so 
very much? Above all, how could you think she liked that Basile, 
who had taunted and scorned her on the day when you were so kind, 
though she was in rags ?” 

We do not know what Maitre Pierre said to all this, but when 
Madame Lenud, wondering why the pitcher did not come back, went 
out to the well to see, she found that the old feud of the Lenuds and 
the Delpierres had been for ever made up. 
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A Gentleman—according to Shakespeare. 





One would be curious to know what was the ideal of a gentleman 
that flitted through the ingenious mind of the wittiest of kings, as 
he commented on the petition presented to him, to the effect that he 
should make the petitioner “a peer and a gentleman.” “A peer, 
certainly,” was the shrewd response, “ but God alone can make him a 
gentleman.” May it be connected with the excuse given by the same 
adroit monarch for his religion: “ Certainly he belonged to the Church 
of England; it was much the most gentlemanly?” Was he thinking 
only of the gentleman of his own court,—loose in morals, selfish in 
character, and unimpeachable in clothes and manners? Or did there 
linger something of the spirit that is transfused into every play of 
Shakespeare (as we know that, for many of the first years of Charles’ 
reign, his plays still reigned supreme at the theatres)—something of 
that spirit which was known to the ancient Athenian, as “the beau- 
tiful and honourable,’—the spirit which our modern novelists have 
tried so hard to catch, and have all (generally speaking) failed, more or 
less, in the attempt. 

Each generation has its own standard—its own ideal of the complex 
character of a gentleman. What our own has been—the standard of 
(say) the last twenty-five years—the future historian will describe in 
his chapter “on the manners and customs of the period.” Whence 
will he gain his information? How true will be the representation 
given? If we wanted to gain information of a similar nature as to 
the habits of a past generation, we should naturally look to the most 
popular writers of fiction of that day to enlighten us; the most 
popular, not necessarily the greatest or the most likely to be en- 
during. There has been probably but one period in our literature in 
which a wide popularity and superlative excellence coincided in the 
same person. That period we will refer to presently. At present it 
will be sufficient for our object, to discover what type or types of 
gentlemen have been presented to us by the most popular novelists of 
the last quarter of a century. 

It is a fact significant of the tastes of the present day, that the 
demand for, or at least the supply (which is probably the same thing), 
of the religious novel of twenty years or so ago has visibly declined. 
But, for all that, the type of gentleman depicted in those novels was 
so uniform, and so captivating to many readers, that he may be fairly 
regarded as one of the representative ideals of the period. Courteous, 
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condescending, generous in his own narrow circle, which was perhaps 
too strictly limited to the precincts of the prayer-book and the thirty- 
nine articles, well read in strictly orthodox divinity, with a superb 
command over a naturally irritable temper, with a sublime disbelief 
that there was anything in heaven or earth that was not solved-by his 
philosophy, ever self-guarding, self-contained, irreproachable in his 
garments as in the “ soundness” of his conversation. 

Such were his acknowledged merits. We fear they must be quali- 
fied by the admission that he was somewhat of an ecclesiastical prig, 
somewhat helpless at all manly sports or employments, intensely self- 
conscious, and with a morbid tendency to everlasting self-analysis. In 
fact, the very analyst whom Goethe has so prettily depicted in his 
epigram of the man who caught the brilliant dragon-fly, and found it 
pale at his touch into a dirty blue. 

It was only to be expected that this worthy should be succeeded by 
one as great a contrast in appearance, dimensions, and disposition, as 
it was possible for two ideals of the one type of gentleman to be 
depicted. Remembering the good principle of “nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice,” we may fairly describe the representa- 
tive of the muscular school as brave, hardy, stout of limb, tough of 
head ; a cross (so a malicious critic might insinuate) between a better- 
educated prize-fighter and an African traveller; happy in a night 
encampment on an iceberg, happier in the centre of a ring of slaugh- 
tered “denizens of the forest,’ happiest of all in a fight, free and 
indiscriminate, hitting out “awfully from the thigh ;” an outpost of 
civilization not to be despised in that peculiar capacity ; indeed, to be 
honoured and valued if he confined himself to the one sphere that 
suited him: but truth—inexorable truth—compels us to admit that 
he was self-asserting, opinionated, conceited, more self-conscious, if 
possible, than the hero of the orthodox camp, with a self-consciousness 
that would never let his company forget the obnoxious nature of his 
presence fora moment. Of his language and his manners, and often 
of his morals, as little need be said as of his garments: they were all, 
in fact, but too often dirty, dilapidated, and unpresentable. 

The third, and of late years the most popular of all our schools, 
is not only somewhat more difficult to define, but incontestably more 
difficult to name. Fifty years ago its peculiarities would have been 
summed up as those of the Don Juan period. And in some respects 
it is distinctly a lineal descendant of the same; but, alas! we fear 
fallen off not a little in whatever of distinctive nobility that form 
possessed: whether of hatred and scorn for hypocrisies, however 
specious, or contempt for conventionalities, however respectable. In 
other respects it may be regarded as the same ideal worked up to the 
expectations of the fashionable young ladies of the present time. 
Perhaps the genre school would not be an unfair description of it, the 
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heroes being usually most conspicuous for their knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the realms of art; not but that they are at times miracles of 
learning in every department of human knowledge, but their whole soul 
beats in unison with their cabinet hung with Greuzes and Titians, their 
services of Sevres, their master-pieces of furniture of the Renaissance 
and Louis Quinze. Personally the hero is both courteous and refined, 
brave, generous, liberal-minded, unselfish ; the idol of his friends, the 
terror of his enemies; ani honourably distinguished from either of the 
latter types of character by the absence of the narrow priggishness of 
the first, or the ungentle self-assertion of the second. He has, too, 
none of the obnoxious self-consciousness of either, but has much of the 
genial unostentatious spirit of the real gentleman. There is, however, 
this serious drawback to our appreciation of so perfect a character, and 
that is, the impossibility of its existing. For when we add to these 
ingredients an incomparable love of self, an obstinacy amounting to 
infatuation, a sublime disregard for all principles of religion or 
morality in the gratification of his sensuality, and a habit of reckless ex- 
travagance, we haye constructed a character as marvellous as, happily, 
it is impossible. 

True it is that, unlike every inferior author, Shakespeare never repeats 
himself; and yet there is no doubt that there is, and from the nature 
of things must be, a certain similarity in the groundwork and primary 
materials of all his gentlemen. Sift out what those primary concep- 
tions are, and you will discover the qualities absolutely necessary to 
the idea of a gentleman. We shall find that they differ from the 
conceptions which our modern teachers have propounded to us, both 
in what they omit and in what they contain. We shall find that, to 
the “myriad-minded” poet, a gentleman depended neither upon his 
belonging to a peculiar religious school, nor upon his toughness of 
muscle, still less upon his wealth and extravagance, to maintain his 


character before the world. If he was, as our modern heroes are 


depicted—courteous, brave, quick at repartee, adroit in argument, a 
scholar more or less—he was what the modern hero too often is not— 
modest, gentle, affectionate, without a tinge of envy, self-assertion, or 
self-consciousness ; acting and feeling, in short, as a gentleman simply 
because he was one, and could not act as if otherwise. 

If we take a few of Shakespeare’s characters at hazard, however 
greatly they may vary in the main impression each will leave upon 
the mind, yet a short examination into their distinctive features will 
prove to us their general identity in these chief particulars. In 
Bassanio no doubt affection predominates, in Gratiano mirth, in 
Benedick wit, in Orlando self-command, in Orsino sentiment; and 
again, far beyond the comedies, in Brutus, that perfect Roman 
gentleman, magnanimity predominates; yet are they all originally 
compounded of the same fundamental conceptions of character; not 
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one falls short of the Shakespearian ideal of what a gentleman 
should be. 

It is a singular, and perhaps not uninstructive, fact that of the 
religious hero Shakespeare has not one single specimen, and that in days 
when men suffered the extremities of torture, and death itself, willingly 
in the cause of religion. Yet let us not suppose for a moment that 
his gentlemen have in them one drachm of the fashionable irreligion 
of Charles, and subsequent ages; they simply no more paraded their 
religion than they aired their courage, their honour, or their truthful- 
ness in the face of their contemporaries. They could quote Scripture, 
and quote it well, too, if need were, and could see through and de- 
nounce its misquotation with a readiness which might astonish some 
of our modern text-worshippers.. When the unscrupulous Jew 
elaborately proved the righteousness of his usuries by his specious 
arguments drawn from the authority of Jacob, the princely merchant 
confounds the old sinner with a few pungent words ; 


“Mark you this, Bassanio, 
The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul producing holy witness 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek; 
A goodly apple rotten at the core.” 


And as a proof of the deeply reverent complexion of Shakespeare’s 
mind, we need but quote the opening lines to the first part of King 
Henry the Fourth, where he speaks of 


“The holy fields, 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 


So little does Shakespeare seem to appreciate the excellencies of the 
muscular hero, that, in one instance at least where he has depicted a 
young giant, he seems purposely to have avoided making a hero of 
him on that account. In the lively comedy of ‘As you like it,” 
Orlando, the second son of a deceased nobleman, is represented as 
having his life basely attempted by his elder brother through the 
instrumentality of the duke’s professional wrestler, whom the elder 
brother specially incites to wreak his vengeance against Orlando. 
The scene and its final result is known to all; the youthful gentle- 
man, as muscular as he was innocent, throws his practised antagonist 
and departs unscathed after a most unexpected victory. Here was a 
chance. What opportunities for attitudinizing have here been lost, 
not even an inventory taken of the brawny, tense sinews, the Hercu- 
lean grasp, the step so firm and yet so graceful—nor is the contest at 
all sufficiently prolonged to gratify the nobler taste of a generation 
that lives upon sensationalisms. It is but a mild vulgar struggle 
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after all; the unsuccessful wrestler is certainly carried off, to all 
appearance, dead, but the rapidity of the action is really quite inex- 
cusable, and the absence of bespattered blood and brains is quite 
unpardonable. And yet an excuse might be found did the muscular 
element (as of course it should) predominate throughout the rest of 
the play; but though the opportunities are many, they have been 
shamefully neglected. Only once more in the play is the young 
Hercules’s great strength even referred to, and that is when he saves 
his brother from the attack of a lioness, nor is there here any reference 
to his peculiar strength and courage made at all; the admiration of 
all is centred on what to them (strangely enough) appeared to be the 
nobler virtue,—forgiveness. Altogether the modern worshippers of 
“the muscular” can hardly forgive Shakespeare for his unaccountable 
neglect of their peculiar culte. 

Every man, it is said, has his fair share of opportunities in life. It 
rests with himself whether he puts them to good use or not. What 
an opportunity there was, and how grievously was it neglected, for the 
due exposition of the genre doctrine in “Romeo and Juliet?” Here 
is a lovely pair, rich, of noble birth, Italians too, of the land of art and 
classical reminiscences : what a prodigality of circumstances favourable 
to a writer of this much-admired school! Where are the endless vistas 
of gorgeous apartments; where are the details of the priceless gems of 
art that delighted the thronging guests; where are the inventories of 
luxurious furniture, the catalogues of their probable worth, the sub- 
dued whispers of the means by which some of the dear things were 


‘ procured. Fancy that old ignoramus of a Capulet introducing (of 


course, needlessly) a list of the names of the guests, and not afterwards 
finding an opportunity to describe their toilettes. Ah, me! to the 
ardent admirer of this most fashionable style of model, what a chance 
has here been recklessly squandered ; and what have we in its place ? 
the old, old story, which of course every one knows about—love, and 
despair, and death: true they have been painted in’ such colours that 
none can venture to compare his work with that old picture, so true 
in drawing, so profound in thought, so vivid in passion, so exquisitely 
harmonizing the many and varied elements into one glorious whole ; 
but surely it was a mistake (was it not?) to miss so rare a chance of 
the glorification of furniture, and the exposition of sound views on 
marbles and bronzes, malachites and Capo di Monte. 


“There is a soul of goodness in things evil— 
Would men, observingly, distil it out?” 


is a thought put into the mouth of almost the one character for whom 
Shakespeare may be thought to have felt any partiality—Henry V., 
and the idea is too like Shakespeare’s own largeness of heart and breadth 
of intellectual range, to let us believe it other than one of his own 
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deepest convictions: on its principle, then, we may conclude in the 
belief that these schools contain some little truth, perverted and 
exaggerated, of course, but probably not uncalled for by the times that 
gave them birth. 
A truer insight into the fundamental conception of the character of 
a gentleman will, no doubt, bring us near to Shakespeare’s model, 
Above all, we shall restore the two long-forgotten virtues of modesty 
and self-command; the former used in the sense of disposition to 
withdraw rather than parade our virtues; and the latter in the wider 
sense of the Latin femperantia, that self-command especially to which 
the youthful Florizel so delicately refers in the exquisite 3rd_ scene of 
the 4th act of the “ Winter’s Tale,” where, to Perdita’s question of 
what would his father say at her appearance, flower-crowned and 
flower-bestrown ?— 
* Apprehend 
Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them. 
Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer ; 
Nor in a way so chaste: since my desires 
Run not before mine honour; nor my lusts 
Burn hotter than my faith.” 





Nor is this mere talk: he shows by his actions as well as by his 
protestations, how honourable is his love. Might not this trait alone 
be imitated somewhat more closely, with the best effect, by many of 
our present delineators of the modern English gentleman ? 
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Che Anight of Sunishowen. 
SIR LUCIUS AT HOME. 


The Saracen Conquest of Western Europe, including the British Isles—How it would 
have settled the Heptarchy, Dalkey and its Dependencies, and the Irish Question— 
Why the Danes did not make soup of the Irish—Ireland, the lighi of the dark ages, 
and pride of the West—Lucretius, Archbishop of Dublin, and St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
— Wicklow Gold Mines of old—Erin’s Paraphenalia—Rich and rare were ihe gems 
she wore—Gibbon, Hallam, and Creasy, on the Theory of the Great Decisive Battles 
—Friar John denies it—Sir Lucius would vote for fifteen more of them—His 
list of the neglected ones: Chief of these the defeat of the Turks by the Poles on 
the Danube in 1621—Casimir Sarbieski’s beautiful Latin Sapphic on the Peace of 
Christendom after this Great Decisive Victory—The Knight's metrical translation 
of it—Battle of the Metaurus not supremely decisive—Ditto for Waterloo—Battles of 
the Mind alone decide the destinies of nations—Armageddon!—An Evening on the 
Bosphorus—The Friar’s Story—Pot-luck with the Sultan—The Battle of Tours from 
the Mahometan as well as the Christian point of view—Christian captives of the 
Harem— Whether they like it or no—Singing and Dancing in Provence—Salian 
Priests of Mars—Their Celtic Dances—Numa’s accompaniment—Tullus Hostilius's 
variations—Irish Howls and Dancing Dervishes—Ancient Gaulish and German 
Battle-cries—Tipperary War-dance, a Salian-Celtic performance—Sacred Timber 
indispensable—The Woods of Shillelagh, and Groves of Blarney—Delphi and 
Dodona—The Friars Dithyramb in jig meter on Tipperary, her sons, daughters, and 
diversions, and her loyal invitation to the Queen to come and see them—The Sultan 
takes a notion therefrom—The Friar keeps him up to it—Ireland and Albania— 
Ethnological and political parallels—High hopes and, happiness in store for both— 
Quod felix faustumque sit ! 


“T must have some talk with this learned Theban.” 


“T nave been often thinking,” said Sir Lucius, “ when looking into 
the merits of the speculation indulged in so sarcastically by Gibbon, 
but glanced at more earnestly by Hallam, and more ably developed by 
Creasy in one of the best of his ‘Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World, how it would have been with Dalkey and its Seven Castles, 
and its island, as well as the Dublin Bay islands, and this part of our 
coast, indeed with all Ireland herself, if the Saracens had won the 
Battle of Tours, and overwhelmed France, Germany, and the entire 
North of Europe. They would have come to England, of course, and 
given as good an account of it as the Romans or the Normans, con- 
sidering the very poor sticks, with scarcely a bit of British oak amongst 
them, that supported the Heptarchy in those days. Then in due 
course they would have crossed St. George’s Channel, and looked in 
upon us where the Norman-Welsh (not the Sassenach) invaders 
landed. Ireland was strong enough in monasteries and churches, the 
‘templa serena’ of the wisdom of the time, the highest type of the 
civilisation of the middle ages, the vis conservatria of the sublime and 
the beautiful of the old world and the pioneer of the intellectual 
wonders of the new.” 
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“Tt was civilisation worthy of the name,” said the friar; “ those 
temples were indeed worthy of its worship, and in every respect appro- 
priate to the noble line of the Roman poet to which you have so aptly 
alluded : 


, ‘ Hdita doctrinaé sapientum templa serena.’ 
‘Those temples of learning, religion, and rest, 
Were raised by the Faith of the Monks of the West.” 

“Not a bad rendering, by-the-bye,” observed the knight. “You 
ought to send it with the original Lucretian line to Archbishop 
Trench, who is a scholar and a gentleman. He would be sure to 
preach a sermon on it at St. Patrick’s on the anniversary of its mag- 
nificent restoration by Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness. Whether he 
would or not, however, his grace and all accurate and unprejudiced 
scholars are aware of the fact, and acknowledge it, that from the 
seventh century Ireland began to educate and send her missionaries to 
every part of Europe in furtherance of her great work of Christian 
civilisation. She gave academic instruction and hospitality, moreover, 
to the poor wandering scholars of those days—the pilgrims after 
wisdom who were attracted to her from every quarter of the known 
world. She had abundance of the precious metals worked into the 
ornaments and vessels of her religious worship, besides the gold brace- 
lets and collars of the laity of both sexes; and the Wicklow gold-mines 
were then, if not in as full work as in the days of the Phoenicians, nor 
their shares at as high a premium as those of those modern Wicklow 
diggings, the Connaree copper mines, they did at least as good a stroke 
of business as the tin mines of Cornwall. The Danes, whose commer- 
cial enterprise equalled that of the Phoenicians, although they did not 
conduct their exchanges so regularly, and whose political economy was 
almost as hard-headed, and quite as hard-hearted, as that of the Whigs, 
estimated the value of Ireland’s resources, as we can easily understand, 
by the number of settlements which they formed around her coast ; 
and amongst these the wealth of the Wicklow hills attracted their 
attention. The lords of the soil, however, those unfortunate Byrnes, 
Tooles, and Kavanaghs, who have been always giving trouble to their 
godfathers and godmothers, were just as uncivil to those highly 
enlightened and disinterested foreigners as they were afterwards to 
their Norman-Welsh visitors, although the former came under the 
auspices of the gods of Scandinavia, preaching the Divine religion of 
the sword, and the latter under the openly proclaimed and sacred 
sanction of two consecutive popes of Rome. It has been ever and 
always the vernacular blot and misfortune to show the cold shoulder, 
and too often the red hand, to those who came over to us for our 
mental and material improvement, knowing what was for our good in 
either case much better than we knew it ourselves, and treating them 
like fillibusters, instead of receiving them as apostles of progress.” 
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“Lucius, you wicked wag!” said Friar John, “ why that’s the old 
joke about frightening away English capital. Who the divil frightens 
them, I’d like to know, barring it be themselves? They have been 
always bothering us on that score since the days when they half-ruined 
our linen trade and put a prohibitive duty upon our whiskey, and 
telling us that we have put our backs up against every blessed thing 
introduced amongst us for our good. When George I. entered 
London, for the first time, the mob took some very disagreeable notice 
of one of his German ladies, a Juno-looking fine big lump of a woman, 
taking her for no better than she ought to be, and not liking, after 
the decorous courtly régime of William and Anne, to see Charles II.’s 
rather naughty style of doing things brought round again so soon. 
Whereupon the lady looked out very benignantly upon them from 
the lumber coach in which she was anchored with her lap-dogs and 
band-boxes, and said, ‘ We come, mine goot peoples, for your goots!’ 
‘Of course you come for our, goods,’ said a voice in the crowd ; ‘aye, 
d—n you, for our goods and chattels too !’” 

Sir Lucius said that the Huguenots who settled in Ireland, after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, were, perhaps, the only instance 
of anything like a welcome having been given to foreigners by the 
natives. That was because they came over, not to take their goods 
and chattels, but to teach them the linen manufacture, which soon 
became the staple of Ireland.— 

Until it was nearly ruined by the jealousy of the woollen manu- 
facturing interest on the other side of the water. However, that’s 
all made right, and our linen trade is in full swing once more, in spite 
of those little sentimental disputes on the Lagan. 

The last foreigner to whom the natives showed hostility, if the 
knight recollected rightly, was Monsieur Soyer. He came over, 
the famine year, from the Whig Government, to introduce a great 
alimentary reform amongst us— 

“To convert the Irish into soup,” said the friar, “and if he had not 
made himself scarce, they would have made soup of himself.” 

Just what the Saracens, the knight thought, would have made of 
our ancestors of the eighth century, had they presumed to dispute 
their landing and taking possession of the country, church vessels 
and candlesticks, Wicklow gold mines and all. 

Friar John wished to know why the Danes did not put on the 
pot-au-few when they came over to regulate the Irish kitchen, a 
generation or two after the time the Saracens ought to have introduced 
their rice and kabob system of cookery, and done away with the use of 
knives and forks in Western Europe? 

Sir Lucius was of opinion that they would have done so, if they had 
not been nearly as desultory and divided as the natives themselves, 
coming at different times from different parts of Scandinavia, under dif- 
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ferent chiefs, each on his own hungry hook, and landing on different 
points of our shores. Had they landed en iasse, as the Saracens would 
have landed, according to their invariable plan of invasion, their over- 
whelming hordes would have swept over the island and taken possession 
of it—not without some resistance, certainly ; but it would have been 
a short and vain one. He had already alluded to the attraction which 
the riches of the Irish churches and monasteries, as well as the Irish 
mines would have held out to them, just as much as they attracted the 
Northmen ; and both sets of maurauders, we all knew, were smart 
hands, in their day, at stripping an ecclesiastic or robbing a church. 

The friar was of opinion that the Saracens never would have got so 
far west. He doubted very much if they could have got so far as the 
shores of the British Channel, or even if they had got so far, he felt 
certain they would not have got farther. 

They did not like the sight or the smell of the sea, the knight 
confessed, especially during the earlier centuries of their career; nor 
the feeling of the salt-water under their feet. 

Christianity, the friar continued, would have taken refuge in the 
British islands, and bided its time—he meant the Western or Latin 
Church, for the Greek Church held its own in the Byzantine quarter 
for seven centuries afterwards. 

It was very plain, the knight was of opinion, that if the Eastern 
conquerors had absorbed the European continent, Constantinople would 
not have waited to be taken by Mahomet II. ; indeed its inhabitants 
must have embraced Mahometanism in twenty years afterwards. 

But when the Saracens, bearing the name of Turks, took Con- 
stantinople in the fifteenth century, observed the friar, the inhabi- 
tants, for the most part, did not turn Mahometans, nor were they asked 
to do so. On the contrary, they were allowed the exercise of their 
religious faith, although this entailed upon them the utmost civil dis- 
abilities that the bigotry and hatred of their conquerors could enjoin. 

“They had learned the lesson that you cannot massacre a whole 
nation to carry out an idea,” said the knight; “they, too, learned 
toleration !” 

“Toleration !” exclaimed the friar; “yes, the same which the 
native Irish so long enjoyed from their masters, because they were 
wanted as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and to do the rough 
work of the country. One may talk of it now coolly, as all that 
cruel blundering has passed away, just as one may talk of the way 
the Normans treated the Saxons after the Battle of Hastings. The 
Turks, on their part, wanted the Greek Christians for their dirty 
vork,—work which, if the unfortunate people had turned Turks, they 
‘ould not have asked them to do. So it was not from toleration, or as 
a favour to Christianity, that they granted the Greek Christians the 
exercise of their faith. They let them live to be cuffed and kicked, 
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and plundered, and to thank heaven that they were allowed to say 
their prayers. 

Speaking of the Siege of Constantinople, the knight regretted that 
the learned Professor of History had not included it in his decisive 
contests, as it was productive of mighty consequences. To mention 
but one of these, he would point to the revival of literature in the 
west. 

“The revival of literature!” said Friar John rather contemptu- 
ously. “I have always had my doubts of it. It was part and parcel 
of that conventional cant in certain superficial and flippant circles 
about the dark ages throughout Western Europe. Those Byzantine 
exiles taught the Greek literature in the schools of Italy, and all the 
big wigs made a great fuss about them at Florence, and even at Rome. 
They taught that literature, of course, better than ever it was taught 
before, which is the best thing I can say about them. That Greek, how- 
ever, was taught before, and long before, in Western Europe is quite 
certain. Charlemagne learned it when an old man, like Cato, to enable 
him to communicate at first hand with the Court of Constantinople, with 
the object, no doubt, of bringing about a union between the Christian 
churches, just as he learned Arabic, to enable him to correspond with 
that enlightened Caliph, Haroun Al Raschid. As to the religion of 
those Byzantine philosophers, the less we say about it the better. Their 
neo-platonism left its traces in places which it does not become one of 
my cloth to mention, and which it makes the hair of one’s head stand 
onend to think of. The indifferentism,—I must not call it infidelity,— 
which crept into high and even holy places in consequence of this 
revival of literature or enlightenment overmuch, bore its fruits before 
another century passed away, and after that the deluge ! 

“T think,” said Sir Lucius, “that this theory of the great decisive 
battles of the world has either been made too much of, or we should 
have more of them. Iam inclined to hold by the latter theory, and 
to think that Sir Edward Creasy might write us another volume of 
them. No one living could do it better. His volume already pub- 
lished has long since been justly esteemed one of the standard works 
of our age and country. It is by far the best book of military 
history in any language; and, for the student of general history as 
well, the clear and philosophic synopsis of the leading events of the 
world which follows each battle, bringing the reader on to the next, 
the whole chain extending over a space of twenty-three centuries, 
was a happy idea most happily worked out. To schools and colleges 
it is a brief and unprejudiced instructor, to men of letters a ready and 
safe reference and agreeable refresher of the mighty events which teach 
us the highest intellectual lessons, and to all a most agreeable half- 
hour companion when and wheresoever we meet with and open it.” 

The friar agreed to the utmost with the knight’s estimate of the 
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work, and hoped to see it the foremost historical class book in the 
Queen’s Colleges as well as in Trinity College, Dublin. There 
was a total absence of bombast and flash in the descriptions, and a 
massive common sense in the deductions, besides a profound know- 
ledge of ancient times and institutions, which made it a safe guide for 
youth especially: still, however, he doubted the decisive theory of 
the great battles. The world of modern readers, he thought, had 
given too rapid a consent to the proposition, put forward so plausibly 
by Gibbon and Hallam, and so eloquently developed by Creasy. His 
own opinion had ever been that the really decisive battles of the world 
had not been fought on the field, and that no great battle on the field 
would ever decide the fate of the world unless it be the great Battle 
of Armageddon! “It is not,” said he, “the sword of the warrior, or 
the conqueror’s chain that decides the fate of nations, but the mens 
divinior, the progress of the intellect, which is ever moving on. 


‘Eternal spirit of the chainless mind!’ 


thou fightest and hast ever fought the decisive battles of the world! 
Thou art a greater conqueror than Alexander, or Alaric, or Attila, or 
Napoleon. Thy battle-fields have been, and are, and ever will be, more 
decisive than Arbela, or Chalons, or Tours, or Waterloo! And to 
come back to these material combats, I have no more idea that 
Hannibal would have held Italy, that an African régime would have 
been established there, and that Gaul and Germany would have been 
Africanized after that again, simply because Hannibal’s brother, 
Asdrubal, had won the great fight upon the Umbrian river, than that 
Napoleon would have been master of Europe had he routed Wellington 
and Bliicher at Waterloo. The country of the Scipios, the Catos, 
and the Aimilii had twenty more such fights as the Metaurus to go 
through before she gave in. And just recollect what a selfish semi- 
barbarous rabble the senate and government of Carthage were. If 
Hannibal had not had a strong family influence and interest para- 
mount amongst them, he could not have had the supplies which, with 
such hard work, he managed to get from them.” 

“Just like Wellington in the Peninsula,” observed the knight, 
“who, if he had not had his brother’s strong influence in the Cabinet 
at home to back up his plans and views, would have had to give 
us another account of the Peninsular War. And we must not call the 
Parliament and Government of England, even in those days of pre- 
eminent party warfare, either selfish or semi-barbarous.” 

“Td call them a deuced deal worse,” said the friar. ‘“ Look at how 
the party Parliament of a subsequent generation treated my gallant 
countryman, De Lacy Evans. They almost howled him down—his 
Majesty’s opposition did—when he was in command of the British 
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Legion in and about San Sebastian, because he happened to belong to 
the same politics as the party in office. In after years, when he 
returned crowned with laurels from the Crimea, where his conduct at 
Inkerman alone outrivalled all Bayard’s sense of gallantry and honour, 
they gave him a vote of thanks in the House of Commons. ‘I did 
not deserve it more,’ said the glorious veteran, standing up in his 
place as Member for Westminster, ‘not a whit more for the Crimea 
than for the north of Spain, for Inkerman than for San Sebastian!” 
“And you don’t think,” said Sir Lucius, “that Waterloo, decided other- 
wise than it was, would have laid Europe at the feet of Napoleon ?” 
“No more than at yours or mine!” answered the friar. “ Did 
you ever hear this, Sir Lucius ?” he asked; “ for if you did not, there 
are those alive, including myself, who did. The Duke was riding 
over the field, with a group of distinguished officers, the day after the 
fight, and one of them asked him, what he should have done had it 
gone otherwise the previous evening? ‘I should have fought the 
fellow in the forest of Soissons, said he,—‘I could have held it 
against him for a week, at least.’ Recollect,” continued Friar John, 
“the armies that were approaching to meet him on the Rhine, al- 
though their march to form a junction, separated as they were— 
Russians, Austrians, Bavarians, &e.—was necessarily slow. Re- 
collect that we are speaking of the hero of the lines, the Fabian 
lines of Torres Vedras. Don’t leave out of consideration, too, a second 
British army— aye, a third if it had been wanted ; and don’t forget that 
which could command a fourth-——British money and credit. Though 
last, not least, as the showman at Greenwich Fair cries out: ‘ Make 
way there for the noble British Fleet! Iam amused about that old 
story and historical speculation of the Metaurus, which, if Asdrubal had 
won, would have made him (Clio must excuse me for the juxtaposition J, 
as well as Napoleon, masters of the situation. We must not forget 
that he had already made the attempt to bring aid to his brother in 
Italy by sea, but he found the Mediterranean was a Roman lake, and 
the Roman fleet would not let him. Do you think the British fleet 
would be quietly lying at anchor at Spithead and Portsmouth, if even 
the armies of the allies had cut and run for it back again from the 
Rhine, when they heard that the English and Prussians had received 
a check—for it could only have been a check—at Waterloo? It is 
not at this period of the world’s history we are to be told, that in a 
great war the command of the sea goes for nothing; or that it does 
not enable the possessors of it to tease, and worry, and wear their 
opponents out, and give a good account of the great land conquerors 
at last. Finally, I think, had Bony won the Battle of Waterloo, the 
effect would have settled the fate of the bulls of the London Stock 
Exchange, those who had gone in for the rise, but it would not have 
changed the fate of the world for any length of time worth speaking 
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of. It would have been a grand round of a grand fight, not only not 
half over, but not half begun !” 

The knight would hold, notwithstanding, to the theory of the 
great decisive battles maintained by Gibbon, Hallam, and Creasy, his 
only regret being that the last-mentioned able writer had not given 
the world more of them. Perhaps he might do so yet, and not ex- 
clude such great sea-fights as Salamis, which went as far, at least, to 
settle the Graeco-Persian question as Marathon ; Actium, which would 
have sent up Antony and Cleopatra’s affairs considerably and pulled 
down Augustus a peg—in other words, split the Roman empire in two 
halves four centuries before the great division took place; Lepanto, 
where Don John of Austria taught the Turks that, the Barbarossas 
being dead and gone, the sea was no longer their element ; Camperdown, 
where Duncan and the English smashed up the Dutch fleet, and the 
Nile, where Nelson gave the same treatment to the French, either of 
which fights going against England, she must have given up the com- 
mand of the sea and the ghost of her independence altogether. Then 
there was the great land combat of the Boyne, which, decided against 
William of Orange, would have given James II. the throne of these 
realms, and have made the Grand Monarque the master of Europe—— 

“And we should have high mass celebrated in Westminster Abbey 
and Saint Patrick’s,” said the friar. 

“And there have been great battles,” continued the knight, 
“gained by the Poles and Hungarians against the Turks, about 
whom we have been speaking, of the greatest consequence as regards 
the fate of the Christian nations of Europe. One of these, the 
Battle of Kotzim, or Kotim, fought and won by the Poles in 1621, 
against the Turks, headed by Osman II. at the opening of his reign, 
and then a very young man.” 

“Who headed the Christian forces, and were these Poles exclu- 
sively?” asked the friar. ‘“ Poor Poland,” he added, “was now 
almost blotted out, and her history forgotten.” 

* Chodkovitch, the Grand Hetman of Lithuania, commanded, 
under young Ladislaus, the Polish King,” answered Sir Lucius. 
“There were Hungarians and Russians, too, on the Christian side ; 
and James Sobieski, the Polish historian, and father of John, the 
royal hero of Poland, says that there were also volunteers in abund- 
ance from Germany, France, and even Great Britain, at the great fight.” 

The friar thought that James the First could have spared the 
Christian cause a good many Scotch who had followed him across the 
Tweed without knowing very well for a long time what to turn their 
hands to on the banks of the Thames ; and a good many Irish too, for 
the matter of that, whom he afterwards had to settle his Scotch friends 
amongst, and who gave him and his military colonists a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble, no doubt. 
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Sir Lucius, in continuation, said that at Kotzim the Turks came 
down in enormous force: according to contemporary accounts, they 
mustered at least four hundred thousand, including the Janissaries, 
who amounted to twenty thousand, which corps Wélite, fanatics par 
eminence, were expected to carry all before them. The Christians 
mustered little beyond sixty thousand. All Christendom trembled for 
the result; for young Osman, when he opened his campaign of the 
Danube, proclaimed to all Europe that he should march westward, and 
nothing should prevent him from pushing the arms and faith of Islam 
whilst Allah blessed his career. Vienna, which was besieged a couple 
of generations afterwards, was in great consternation ; Rome, in a still 
more terrible fright, prayed in all her churches for deliverance ; and 
when at length the glad tidings of it arrived, she compared Kotzim 
to Tours, and Ladislaus to Charles Martel. The Mahometan world 
took Osman’s defeat so much to heart, that we read of him being 
assassinated almost immediately after his return to Constantinople. 
Altogether, the knight was decidedly of opinion that such a signal 
victory should not be consigned to oblivion by the eloquent historian 
of the grand heroic fights which have had an influence on their own 
and succeeding generations. 

Friar John thought that surely this was the great battle on the 
Danube, celebrated by Cassimir Sarbieski in perhaps the grandest of 
his Latin Alcaic odes, and metrically paraphrased, he could not say 
translated, by Father Prout ? 

Sir Lucius assured him it was the same, and that it had been para- 
phrased also by Watts, the English hymnologist, in blank heroics, who 
also took whole odes from Sarbieski, without acknowledgment, a fact 
not known by his admirers in religion. “ The mind's the standard of 
the man,” for instance, was every line a translation of the Latin lyric 
of the Polish Jesuit. 

Friar John, laughing heartily at the pious fraud, thought it was 
just like what an English dissenter of the seventeenth century would 
do who was afraid, or ashamed, of being known to read, much less to 
translate, anything coming from a Roman source, and, above all, from 
a Jesuit. If he dared to do so, his congregation would have pelted 
him out of his pulpit. “ But in the days gone by of your Sarbieski 
mania, Lucius,” added he, “I think you rendered this great Christian 
war-ode into English verse ?” 

** And as literally, without making my version a tame one, as I pos- 
sibly could,” replied the knight. “ But whether my version of Sarbieski’s 
grand Alcaic war-ode be worthier of your attention, as an accurate 
scholar, than the departed padre’s paraphrase, or whether or not it be 
an English setting worthy of the original gem, it has less to do with the 
question we are discussing than his beautiful Sapphic ode, the tirst of his 
first book of odes, which stands unrivalled in modern times at least, and 
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which he addressed to Urban VIII. as a sort of inaugural celebration 
at the same time of his election to the Supreme Pontificate, and the 

glorious Christian victory which had been achieved a short time pre- 

viously by Sarbieski’s own sovereign. The war-ode described the battle. 

The ode celebrating the triumphs and blessings of religion and peace 

described the feeling which pervaded Christendom, and was manifested 

at the very heart of Christendom, in Rome itself, concerning the great 

victory which saved Europe once more from being overwhelmed by bar- 

barism. Itis just as well to recall the fact, now that the stand which 

the gallant Poles and Hungarians made, from age to age, against every 
succeeding wave of Ottoman invasion, is passed over as the service which 
poor old Ireland rendered by her learned institutions, in the earlier 
ages of Christianity, against greater barbarians than the Turks, is sneered 
at and forgotten. I prefer reading, with your permission, Friar, this 
beautiful ode, the original as well as my own version of it, as it proves 
the vast importance of the victory at Kotzim, from contemporary 
opinion and feeling, more than even the more celebrated ode by the 
same author which illustrates the great battle itself.” 

Sir Lucius then proceeded to read, from his long-cherished volume 
of Cassimir, the first Ode of the First Book of Odes from the Antwerp 
edition, printed at the renowned “ Officina Plantiniana” of Balthasar 
Moretus, in that city, eleven years after Kotzim was fought and won 
by the Christians. 


AD URBANUM VIII. 


Pont. Opt. Max TO POPE URBAN THE EIGHTH. 
Cum infeste Thracum copie Pannoniad On the Retreat of the Turkish Army of 
excessissent. Invasion from Pannonia, 
Jam mine sevi ceciddre belli; *Tis past—the curse of savage war, 
Jam profanatis male pulsa terris The nations menaced wide and far 


By hordes profane, 
And Peace upon her snow-white car 
Comes back again. 


Et Salus, et Pax niveis revisit 


Oppida bigis. 


Jam Fides et Fas et amena preter O’er Christian Jands triumphant, see 
Faustitas lato volat arva curru ; Faith, Right, and fair Prosperity 
Jam fluunt passim pretiosa largis Together ride 5 


And flow the hours harmoniously 


& er ee 
Secula rivis. ; 
Inu golden tide. 


Candidi soles veterisque ven Unclouded suns illume our skies, 
Fontibus nati revocantur Anni ; Aud from the good old fountains rise 
Grandinat gemmis, rigudque celum lhe happy years, 


Whilst heaven rains down in brilliant dies 


Depluit auro. Its happy tears. 


Meque veraci cecinisse plectro For thee th’ autumnal pomps of Rome, 

Inter Octobreis, tua festa, pompas, For thee the golden age now come 

Prisca Saturni rediisse secla, ; On earth again, 
Approbat orbis. I sing; and all clad Christendom 


Repexts the strain ! 
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Aurei patrum niveique mores, 

Exul et sera procul usque Thule 

Candor, et pulchro remeare Virtus 
Audet Olympo., 


Lactis et fusi per aprica mellis 
Garruli campos secuére rivi ; 
Et superfuso tumuere plenz 
Nectare ripe. 


Letior vulgo seges inquietis 
Fluctuat culmis, titubantque frugum 
Uberes campi, nec avara sulcis 

Invidet estas. 


Pastor erranteis comitatus hados 
Provocat raucas calamo cicadas : 
Mugiunt colles, et anhela fessis 

Silva juvencis, 


Pace subsultant juga, pace rident 

Tetrice rupes: leve separatos 

Otium colleis amat et sequestri 
Gaudia pagi. 


Te Ceres flavis redimita culmis, 

Magne pacati Moderator orbis, 

Te suis Estas opulenta cireum— 
fundit arist!s. 


Supplici myrtus tibi servit umbra ; 

Serviunt lauri; tibi celsa longé 

Quercus assurgit, tremuloque pinus 
Vertice nutat. 


Siderum Preses, Dominusque terre, 
Lucida Romam speculatus arce, 
tegna tranquillet, cupidoque Patrem 
Te velit orbi ! 


Laurus annosum tibi signet evum ; 
Fata te norint, properentque Parex 
Nescium carpi tibi destinatos 

Stamen in annos! 


Quaque formosos sedet inter igneis, 

Sedulam pro te miserata Romam 

Virgo, quam circum glomerantur albis 
Astra chore:s, 


Curet effusas Latii querelas, 

Virginum castas juvenumque voces 

Curet, et votis procerum reclinem 
Accomodet aurem ! 


3ehold returned from distant flight 

Our fathers’ golden laws and bnght 
Simplicity ; 

And Virtue dares on wings of light 
To leave the sky! 


Soft murm’ring streams, a nectared tide 
Of milk and honey, sparkling glide ; 
And.o’er the brink 
Suffused sweets on either side 
The meadows drink. 


The hills are glad with moving grain ; 
Nods back again the bearded plain 

In wavy play ; 
O’er all asserts its genial reign, 

The orb of day. 


The herd his wandering flocks among 
Pipes to the shrill cicada’s song ; 
The hills resound ; 
And glow, where panting oxen throng, 
The woods around, 


With Peace exults the mountain’s height, 

With Peace the rugged rocks are bright ; 
In vales between, 

With Peace Joy treads a measure light, 
On village green. 


For thee with yellow ears yerown’d 
Spreads Ceres o’er the harvest-ground 
, Her glad increase; 
Autumn’s rich gifts for thee abound, 
Great Prince of Peace! 


For thee the myrtle weaves its shade— 
The laurels bloom—in forest glade 
The oak ascends— 
The pine to thee with quivering head 
In homage bends, 


May He, Rome’s Guardian from on high, 
Arch-huler of the earth and sky, 
The nations bless 
With thee, to watch with father’s eye, 
Their happiness ! 


Thine emblem may the laurel be 
Of evergreen longevity, 

Thy sacred head 
The fates revere, and spin for thee 

A lasting thread! 


May she who sits mid star-trains bright, 
The Virgin Queen, in glory dight, 
Who yearned in pity 
To save, for thee, from woe and fright 
The holy city, 


Italia bless, her Urban’s care, 
And listen to her children’s prayer, 
And fond desires, 
Poured forth by youths, and maidens fair, 
And aged sires ! 
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“ Excellent! and as spirited as faithful is your rendering of the ex- 
quisite original,” said the friar. “ Prout was not Sarbieski. He not 
only bade his most beautiful expressions good-bye, but set his fine and 
simply noble sentiments at naught, and coolly gave us here and there 
and everywhere two or three of his own thoughts for the Polish Jesuit’s 
one. It would have been much more intelligible if he had called, as in 
the case of Pope and Horace, his performance an imitation of Sarbieski. 
The whole subject, however, of the suppositious conquest of Western 
Europe in the eighth or any succeeding century down to the siege of 
Vienna, when the Mahometans were sent back for ever, reminds 
me of the very discussion which took place upon it between the 
present Sultan and myself the very first evening which I had the 
honour of enjoying his princely and unaffected hospitality. Our dis- 
cussion came off under very favourable circumstances, in the gardens 
of Beshiktash, the ancient and renowned summer retreat of the 
Ottoman Court. It was a mild summer’s evening, a couple of years 
ago, an evening in June, the exquisite month of the Bosphorus; I 
remember it well; the kiosk looking out on the ever-varying scenery 
of the great watery serpent; the blue wave sleeping in the setting 
sun, ‘like an infant asleep,’ and the incense-breathing Anatolian wind 
playing through the foliage of the imperial bower so gently, as if 
conscious of the imperial presence and festive occasion. My kind and 
munificent host, whilst he sipped with calm gusto his own sherbet pure 
and simple, and gently pulled at his narguille, permitted me to smoke 
a magnificent chibouque, the cherry-stick of which was six feet long, 
ambcr-tipped and jewelled, with which he presented me, as well as the 
golden goblet, out of which I drank throughout the evening a necta- 
reous mixture of the same regal beverage, considerably enhanced by a 
moderate infusion of that Irish chlorodine which I always carry about 
me as a sovereign alchymic and corrective against the incongruities of 
foreign decoctions and distillations, and all pains and accidents of 
foreign travel whatsoever. Both gifts, the goblet and the chibouque, 
I have preserved, and shall ever preserve them. How often have 
I wished since then that his Highness was a Christian ; and how often, 
also, have I thought, in calling to mind the pleasant evenings I spent 
with him, that he was a thousand times a better one than thousands 
of those who bore the name. It was the first of those evenings I am 
about to recall the memory of that I had the honour and felicity of 
spending in the company of one of the most enlightened and gentle of 
modern crowned heads, one whom, whatever a vulgar and conceited 
world lying west of his dominions may think of him, I found an 
accomplished prince, a ripe classic, a good modern linguist, a poet, 
a musician, a metallurgist, a botanist, a lapidary, a historian, a states- 
man. The result of those evenings was his visit, not long afterwards, 
to England, which, he declared to me more than once, he desired above 
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all places, Mecca excepted, to make a pilgrimage to; for I feel con- 
vinced he would not have crossed over to Scutari in his grand caique, 
still less ordered his steam-yacht, for an excursion, short as it is, to 
the Prince’s islands in the Sea of Marmora, to see such a Llague as that 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, which I hear he considered a great sell, 
a mockery, a delusion, and a snare, and not half as good a thing in its 
way as the chief bazaar at Constantinople.” 

“T luckily escaped it,” said the knight, “and saved my temper, my 
time, and my money.” 

Friar John, in continuation, stated that, according to the promise he 
had given to Sir Lucius when he accepted his invitation to dinner, he 
had brought with him the journal which he had kept of his trip to 
the East ; and with his host's permission he would read from it the 
passages referring to the particular evening alluded to. 

It was the way of all others which Sir Lucius preferred. A perusal 
without interruption of what was noted down shortly after it had 
taken place, whilst fresh on the memory, was a more satisfactory 
account than a mere verbal narration of it after such a lapse of time. 
A perusal, moreover, by one whose readings could rival those of Miss 
Fanny Kemble or Dickens himself would render the treat still more 
agreeable. 

Friar John, then, without waiting to recount how the Sublime 
Head of the Ottoman Government, a second Haroun Al Raschid in his 
way, had heard of his arrival at Stamboul, and was anxious to con- 
verse with him, how the British Ambassador had been consequently 
made the means of presenting him to his Highness, how he got 
through the perils of presentation, or even how he got on at the 
téte-a-téte dinner during the progress and gyrations of the innumerable 
dishes on this particular evening which he had noted down in his 
journal quaintly enough as Pot-luck with the Sultan, proceeded in 
medias ves with his notes of the memorable discussion to which the 
knight’s singular historical speculation had called his recollection. 

“One of the most eloquent and philosophical of your English 
writers,” remarked his Highness, “the great historian of ‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ has some singular and, as 
they always appeared to me, profound observations touching the 
probable fate of Western Europe in general, and of England in 
particular, had our Holy War in the South of France in the early part 
of the eighth century, which wound up so disastrously for that valiant 
captain of the Faithful, Abdel Rahman, on the fatal field of Tours, been 
destined in the decrees of Allah to a different termination. Up to 
that point the arms of the Prophet had been crowned with rapid and 
almost uninterrupted success.” 

Before Friar John’s arrival his Highness had been reading the 
volume of the great work which treats of the Western Caliphate; and 
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being preoccupied with a question which he thought could not fail to 
be interesting to his guest, he recurred to it after dinner at the page 
where the brilliant paradox recurs, and read: 

“A victorious line of march had been prolonged above a thousand 
miles from the Rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire; the 
repetition of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to the 
confines of Poland, and the Highlands of Scotland; the Rhine is not 
more impassable than the Nile or the Euphrates; and the Arabian 
fleet might have sailed without a naval combat into the mouth of the 
Thames. Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now be 
taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to 
a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of 
Mahomet.” 

“It was not to be!” exclaimed Friar John, reverently. ‘“ Heaven 
had punished Christendom enough for that turn, and was manifestly 
against you—Heaven which endowed with wisdom and strength the 
head and heart of its great champion.” 

‘And our turn for punishment had arrived, doubtless,” observed 
the Sultan, meekly. “The Moorish chief of the Cerdagne, the 
Pyrenzan basis of our operations for the conquest of France, had for- 
sworn his faith and allegiance to embrace the Aquitanian Princess and 
the alliance of her sire, and so great a crime and scandal demanded 
atonement.” 

The friar suggested that the lady, most probably, had the worst of the 
bargain. It was the old nursery story of “ Beauty and the Beast,” or 
the drama of “ Othello and Desdemona,” without the moral in the one 
case or the murder in the other, or the lady’s foolish and unnatural 
attachment in either. It might have: been better, for the poor girl's 
soul at least, if not for her husband’s, if she had been poniarded by 
him when he saw himself completely surrounded and about to fall 
beneath the vengeance of his conquerors. Her father, Duke Eudes, 
the unworthy rival of the great Christian hero of Tours, who had 
been obliged to serve under him much against his will, ought to have 
been ashamed of himself. It was one of those ill-assorted and, generally 
speaking, unlucky alliances made in various ages for state purposes, 
which are repugnant to nature and a disgrace to history.” 

The Sultan thought the ladies were the best judges of such matters. 
Azor was loved by Zemira, and Othello by Desdemona, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in complexion in either case, which was not that of 
black and white, or anything like it. The lady was a brunette, no 


doubt, and the gentleman a good deal browner still. The Provencal 
Princess was not an impersonation of the lilies of France, we might be 
certain. Her husband, Munuza, was not a Nubian, but an Arab, one 
of the conquerors of the south of Spain, who had arrived at great 
popularity in a marvellously short space of time amongst the Gothic 
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ladies of that part of the Peninsula, and his wife did not find him 
such a monster, especially after he turned Christian (proh nefus !) 
for her sake. The soft and confiding sex throughout Christendom 
take wonderfully to converts, and have great faith in them, if we 
only judge by the fact that by far the chief funds for the propa- 
gandism of their respective creeds throughout the world are supplied 
by women. 

“And so your Highress evidently is of opinion,” said the friar, 
“that the Aquitanian Princess was not frightened out of her wits when 
she was presented to the Caliph of Damascus ?” 

The Sultan was sure she was not. Gibbon thought, moreover, not 
without taking the hint from some Arab authority, that it was more 
probable she was sent a captive to the Eastern Capital to gratify the 
vanity, and not the desires, of the Commander of the Faithful. Pro- 
bably her father might have had her back for a handsome ransom ; but 
he had had a hard year of it when the Saracens overran his dominions, 
and he was not master of much ready cash. Even after the Battle of 
Tours they took away nearly all their plunder, and what little remained 
in the monasteries and churches was absorbed by Charles Martel, to 
satisfy the arrears due to his numerous and heterogeneous followers. 
The clergy excommunicated him for having done so—notwith- 
standing his great victory in their favour—in all the churches of the 
South of France, and described the place of tortures in the other 
world where he was to expiate his sacrilege ; indeed, they went with 
great gusto into the various kind of tortures he was to undergo, which 
it appears they knew better than anybody else, and which no doubt 
they derived from divine inspiration. 

Friar John had nothing to say to the plunder of the Church by the 
great Christian conqueror on the one hand, or to the denunciation of the 
clergy on the other. Statesmen and warriors in all ages had squeezed 
the Church, whether she swore to thirty-nine or a hundred and thirty- 
nine articles; it’s little the spiritualities troubled the leaders of the 
laity when they were hard up and pushed to the wall jby foreign or, 
still worse, by domestic enemies, and must have the temporalities. 
The laymen will rob and reeve for state purposes, and give state 
reasons for it, and the clergy will preach, and write, and excommuni- 
cate, and fight for their own as well as they can, c’est la vielle histocre, 
—the old story,—it’s human nature; and small blame to them. But 
whether the Aquitanian Princess was left by her father in captivity, 
because he could not buy her out—and may be he had other daughters 
to get off and provide for, poor man !—or whether she was detained in 
the harem of Damascus to gratify the Caliph’s vanity, or worse, it 
was a wretched fate in either case, especially if she was an accom- 
plished young woman, and could dance and sing, which there was no 
doubt she could. Our great poet, Byron, had indicated as forcibly as 
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accurately the fate of the captive Christian lady, in his brilliant war 
song of the Albanian Chief, in his “ Childe Harold ”"— 


“T ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy ; 
Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair, 
And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 


*T love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 
Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall sooth; 
Let her bring from her chamber her many-toned lyre, 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire!” 


There was very little doubt, the friar added, that the Commander of 
the Faithful put that young Frenchwoman through her paces, and 
made her step out. Everybody might take their oath of that! 

“ Perhaps, after all,” said the Sultan, “the lady was not given to 
dancing. Many Christian ladies after marriage, I hear, have thought 
it not the correct thing to cut capers and show off their graces like 
virgins showing off for promotion.” 

“There never was a Frenchwoman,” responded the friar, “ from 
the Pyrenees to the Straits of Dover, who could not dance, or who 
ever refused to dance, when she had the chance of exhibiting her 
agility and graces. Under the Pyrenees, and all through the land of Pro- 
vence, the land in the very old times of the Salsbulz or Salian Dancers, 
in less remote periods of the jonglers and the troubadours, they could 
sing as well; men and women all danced and sang, and by all accounts 
delightfully. The best part of that merry people’s time was taken up 
in dancing and singing, for it was eminently Celtic, pure Celtic, the 
whole region in those days, deriving its blood from the Ligurian 
regions of the Alps and sea-shore where Numa took a fancy to the 
Salian priests, invited an apostolic number of them to Rome (Tullus 
Hostilius invited twelve more), ordained them his priests of Mars ; and 
wrote them a song or hymn for their capering processions. These 
lasted till after Augustus’s time, until, in fact, the ancient words got 
out of date and fashion, and nobody could at all understand them, 
not even those heathen psalm-singers themselves. Two words alone 
of the Celtic hymn to Mars were preserved by tradition amongst the 
Celtic tribes throughout the world, which of course did not escape 
Treland. These were Faugh A’Ballagh, meaning clear the way, or 
leave that, or some such martial injunction. It is preserved to this 
day amongst our native institutions, and is blazoned on the colours of 
one of our crack Irish regiments. By those same Salian or Celtic 
priests the Romans were taught something like a war-dance. 

Like the war-dance of the savages in Robinson Crusoe, the Sultan 
supposed, and those gentlemen were Celts, very probably. 

His Highness’s terpsichorean and ethnological ideas in both respects 
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were inexact, according to Friar John’s respectful apprehension. 
Defoe painted a group of hideous cannibals or anthropophagi, who, 
according to the Darwinian theory, were the connecting links between 
human nature and the Simian race. Some foolish critic or other had 
recently put forward the proposition that he typified the hideousness 
and cruelty of the bigots in power who waged remorseless war against 
him and all his radical reform friends; but I don’t think he did, no 
more than that the adventures of his hero were types of the acts of 
his own adventurous life. The hymn of the dancing savages was a 
howl, to which nothing in the religious ceremonies of any age of 
white men could be likened, unless, with all respect to his Highness, 
he might be permitted to compare the howl of the dancing dervishes, 
sacred as the words of Allah-il-allah were which they bellowed forth 
through so many indefatigable variations. 

The Sultan had heard of the Irish howl, which by all accounts was 
not an agreeable musical performance. 

The friar begged to recall his Highness’s attention to the fact that 
they were speaking of religious howlings. 

“Did not the Irish howl at their funerals, which are religious 
ceremonies ?” inquired the Sultan. 

“Our coifed or hooded women,” responded the friar, “ ‘ keened,’ 
which meant sang, a wild descant or funeral chant (post funera 
virtus) on the virtues of the deceased. The howl was the shout of 
our male" ancestors rushing into battle. The Gauls and Germans 
howled. Their howl was called by the Roman writers uwlulatus, 
the battle-cry of the countrymen of Vercingetorix and those of 
Arminius, which they uttered whilst advancing at the double or pas 
de charge wpon the foe, and struck their swords or short pikes upon 
their shields. 'To be sure, we have the word phiilalu! or whillalu! 
which is pronounced similarly to wllulu! evidently taken from it, and 
used sometimes asa cry of sorrow on funeral occasions, I must acknow- 
ledge ; and we have wirrasthrew, which is probably the same thing, the 
y's and 7's being, under certain conditions, convertible in the Celtic 
dialects, as 1 is into v before a vowel; but the women will imitate 
the men, and sometimes, as in the case before us, in the wrong places ; 
but all this is corruption of manners as well as philology. To return 
to our Salian priests: their chef d’cewvre was the four-hand reel with 
the sticks, which their Celtic descendants keep up to this day on the 
shores of the Gulf of Lyons (pas de quatre au coup de baton), and 
which we Irishmen still dance remarkably well in some nooks of the 
southern portion of our island. We call it the shillelagh dance. We 
are indebted for it, no doubt, to our far-off Celtic origin and martial 
connections. The best dancers of it are in Tipperary.” 

The Sultan had often heard of the Irish shillelagh, a formidable 
weapon, doubtless, in expert hands. Of Tipperary, too, he had read, 
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where he supposed the celebrated timber flourished mostly, and where 
he should fancy that groves of it were held sacred by the natives as 
the ancient Greeks held those of Delphi and Dodona. 

We had two sacred groves in Ireland, the friar informed his 
Highness: the Groves of Shillelagh and the Grovesof Blarney. The 
former were consecrated by Saint Patrick one fine morning as he 
passed that way (through the County Wicklow) to an episcopal visita- 
tion at Ferns in the County Wexford, and cut an oak sapling by the 
woodside for a crosier. It was consecrated long and many a day 
before that, after their own peculiar fashion, by the Druids. The 
Groves of Blarney, situated in the County of Cork, were consecrated 
by different hierophants of the Irish Muse. The shillelagh oak, 
although short and stunted, was strong and tough as wrought iron, 
and for fighting purposes, if not for naval construction, was superior 
to any oak on the face of the globe; Delphic, or Dodonian, or the 
British oak itself, not excepted. 

‘Had warlike Tipperary,” the Sultan inquired, “no sacred 
solitary grove of the ancestral timber ?” 

The friar was not aware of one, although in remote times, like the 
rest of Ireland, it consisted chiefly of wood and water, and its inhabi- 
tants, like real owld Irish gentlemen, spent as much of their time in 
fishing and hunting as they could spare from courting and fighting, 
uniting business with pleasure, and making the two ends meet as 
merrily as they could. Their descendants, the inhabitants of the 
finest pastoral land in Ireland, who are Arcadian enough to repudiate 
the introduction of manufactures amongst them, are the créme de la 
créme of the Irish population in beauty and strength. They are the 
Albanians of the British Isles, and in many respects resemble those 
valiant and headstrong Eastern Celts, his Highness’s most interesting 
subjects. 

‘They are celebrated in native song, of course, as everybody sings, 
and you sing about everything in Ireland!” observed the Sultan. 

“T celebrated them myself,” said the friar. “It was before I 
submitted my head, which was then hotter and younger than it is 
now, to the tonsure—when I could shake as loose a leg and as loose 
an arm, if provoked, as the best of them.” 

The priests of Mars had not yet died out, the Sultan thought, nor 
had the blood of the Salian Celts been blotted from Tipperary ! 

“Nor ever will,” said the friar, “whilst justice to Ireland is to be 
sought for and wrought for !” 

“You do not mean fought for?” asked the Sultan, somewhat drily. 
Justice, he was afraid, like Truth, was a conventional term. 

“The justice your Highness would give us,” replied the friar, 
“would be, I am thinking, not precisely what we are looking for.” 

“ Don't be quite certain of that,” rejoined the Sultan, “when I saw 
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something more of you and knew you better. My Christian subjects 
have not so much to complain of, unless it be the Fenians of Crete, 
amongst whom the foreign element of disaffection has been un- 
fortunately introduced ; but we shall live it down, and they too will 
survive their error. I hope your hymn to Tipperary is not a Fenian 
one ?” 

“On the contrary, it was a loyal chant,” the friar declared, 
with energy, “for the people of Ireland were right loyal and right 
loyal at heart, if their false friends across the Atlantic would only 
leave them, as they must before long, to themselves, and their true 
friends on this side of it put their heads and shoulders together in 
earnest to do them justice.” He then proceeded to clear the cobwebs 
of controversy from his larynx with a little sublimated sherbet, and 
delighted his imperial host by singing : 


TIPPERARY. 





A HEROIC LAY. 


I. 


Come fill me up 
A royal cup 
Whilst I my song am raising; 
The sons and soil 
Of Erin’s Isle 
Till just be after praising! 
Her daughters too, 
So fair to view, 
With forms so light and airy, 
And eyes so bright, 
The pride and light 
Of the boys of Tipperary ! 
Chorus.—The finest sod 
That e’er was trod 
By mortal or by fairy, 
Or eer the sun 
Shone down upon, 
Is darling Tipperary. 


II. 


When Nature made 
Our Irish blade, 
She gently touched his heart, sir; 
I think, says she, 
I'll let this be, 
A soft and tender part, sir: 
But when she came 
His head to frame, 
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She laughed and said quite frisky : 
“The outside stuff 
Tll make quite tough, 
And fill th’ inside with whisky !” 
Chorus.—The finest sod 
That e’er was trod 
By mortal or by fairy, 
Or e’er the sun 
Shone down upon, 
Is darling Tipperary. 


ITI. 


Shillelagh, whack! 
"Twill never crack 
Our craniums bald or hairy; 
Of stick or steel 
We never feel 
Afraid in Tipperary ! 
Our old war dance 
We gaily prance, 
And we are never weary 
Of jig and reel, 
With toe and heel— 
The dance of Tipperary! 
Chorus.—The finest sod 
That e’er was trod 
By mortal or by fairy, 
Or e’er the sun 
Shone down upon, 
Is darling Tipperary! 


WeEnbvol. 
IV. 


But by and by, 
Ten times as high 
We'll dance upon the green, sir; 
And Erin’s girls 
Will shake their curls, 
To welcome Erin’s Queen, sir! 
No more, they say, 
She'll stay away, 
An exile dull and dreary, 
Nor deign to smile 
On her own dear isle, 
That’s proud of Tipperary! 
Chorus.—The finest sod 
That e’er was trod 
By mortal or by fairy, 
Or e’er the sun 
Shone down upon, 
Is darling Tipperary. 
VOL. XXITI. K 
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As bad times mend 
We all intend, 

(Because we bear no malice), 
To buy a spot 
With what we've got, 

And build a Royal Palace. 
To your Irish home, 
Mavourneen, come ! 

Old England sure can spare ye, 
Just once a year, 

To bless and cheer 
The hearts of Tipperary. 
Chorus.—The finest sod 
That e’er was trod 
By mortal or by fairy, 
Our Royal One 
Will shine upon, 
And brighten Tipperary ! 


“Your song, friar,” said the Sultan, “is so good, and its moral is 
so catching, that I shall seriously turn it over in my thoughts, whether 
I too might not visit with pleasure and profit the Ireland of my 
dominions. My Albanian Celts are, in feelings and circumstances, by 
no means dissimilar to your countrymen.” 

The friar was decidedly of opinion, if his Highness and Queen 
Victoria were to pay their sentimentally-aggrieved subjects an annual 
visit in either case, and erect a royal residence, Conciliation Hall, or 
Temple to Concord, the Albanians in a year or two would begin to 
forget a good deal of national nonsense about Scanderbeg, and the 
Trish quite as much of that same about Brian Boru. 

The Sultan confessed that it was an age of movement, and that 
whilst steam, the new giant of the western star, was making such 
mighty strides over land and sea, and the science of aérostation was 
making no mean progress as well, there was no excuse for any one in 
any condition of life vegetating always on the one spot. Least of all 
should those in the high places make time and distance a difficulty 
about visiting their dependencies, and taking stock of their interests 
with their own eyes. The new idea was peripatetic sovereignty, and 
there was a deal of good sense in it. 

“And good feeling as well; peripatetic in the royal instance is 
peripathetic,” said the friar. 

“ Allons done!” said the Sultan. 
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A Lost Vame. 
By J, SHERIDAN LE FANU, Autor or “ UNCLE Sims.” 


Cuarter LXIX. 
PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


Racuet was very much frightened as she walked beside her father, 
who maintained an unbroken and a stern silence till they reached 
the stile under the gentle hill of Wynderfel. 

“TI shan’t trouble you; to come further; just sit down there, or 
stand, if you like it better, and listen to what I have to say.” 

She did not sit on the broad plank of the stile, but stood looking at 
him with a face of awe and large and frightened eyes. 

“As you don’t like coming to Raby—your friends here at the 
Vicarage, I am sure, must admire your spirit vastly—I have asked 
you to accompany me here. Mind I don’t want you to come to Raby. 
I quite understand the petty malice which, under fine names, indulges 
itself in inflicting what it conceives to be mortifications, under such 
circumstances it is a great pleasure to women, and I hope it does 
them good. Not a word, please. I don’t care a farthing, mind; it’s 
nothing to me, absolutely, or to—to any one else. You have got 
your four thousand pounds, and you are independent of me; you can 
do what you like, what your friends here advise you; but my consent, 
by the settlement, is necessary.” 

He paused. She was looking at him half bewildered. “I say, by 
the terms of the instrument, the deed, which gives you that provision, 
you forfeit it the moment you marry without my consent; do you 
quite understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir; yes, papa,” whispered Rachel, with a gasp, and looking 
as frightened as her worst enemy, if she had any, could wish her. 

“You need not look so stupid, then. Should any of the wise- 
acres about the Vicarage, there—the people whom you choose to consult 
and trust —persuade you to marry that very impudent and foolish young 
man, Charles Mordaunt, you will do precisely the thing which I 
forbid, and one guinea you shan’t get. You'll find that by that 
spirited act you will have disappointed the religious, primitive people 
up there—left yourself without a shilling—improved my estate to the 
extent of four thousand pounds, and let that charming young man, 
who knows, I presume, the value of money, in for a very romantic and 
disinterested adventure.” 
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In spite of her alarm, a flush of crimson dyed Rachel’s cheeks as her 
father spoke. She remained standing, and perfectly silent. 

“Well, so much for romance, and—and contempt of my wishes ; 
and I have left a note for Stour Temple, telling him shortly those 
facts. So that any one who aids in accomplishing that folly will 
have done so, at all events, with their eyes open.” 

He paused, and there was a little silence, in which Rachel felt 
utterly confounded, and the croon and gurgling of the little brook 
close by filled her ears with a strange distinctness. 

“And now, the other part. I don’t mean to reason with you, 
observe. I’m simply putting facts before you; and if you decline to 
act according to common sense, it’s all the better, in one sense, for 
me. Captain Clayton, whom you saw some time ago—every day for 
a month—likes you; he has returned to Raby for a time, and I see 
him, as before, every day. He has spoken to me, and satisfied me 
that there is nothing in point of prudence against it. Quite the 
reverse—very advantageous, indeed, and with extremely good prospects, 
that proposal is now before you; if you choose to accept it, you have 
my entire approval; but one word more, I won't talk about it at 
present. I won’t take your answer now; you had better think it 
over, and all the consequences. He knows your friends, the Temples, 
and will very likely look in to-morrow afternoon, and speak to you 
himself—that is, if they choose to give him an opportunity, and that 
you like the idea; but I wished to tell you exactly all about it, and 
how I view the subject; not because I suppose my opinion of any 
weight—in fact I don’t care a farthing whether it is or not—but 
because I wish you to understand the exact effect of acting under ill- 
advice in this matter, or indulging an idiotic and unworthy fancy, for 
which there is not even the miserable excuse that you see, or are 
ever likely to meet the object of it; for he is in India, and very 
well content to live there without troubling his head about you.” 

As soon as he had said that, Mark Shadwell went away. Whether 
her father, kissed her at parting she could not remember, nor how he 
looked at her. For some time, with a dreadful sense of suffocation, 
she stood still, and at length her excitement and anguish found relief 
in a convulsive burst of tears. 

An hour after she told, as well as she could, all that had passed to 
Barbara Temple. And they cried together in Rachel’s room for 
more than an hour. Then Barbara, in the evening, communicated 
the matter to the vicar, who was pained and helpless. What could 
these good people do but speak, not even comfortably, but only kindly, 
to the poor girl. 

The next morning a note was despatched by the vicar to Mark 
Shadwell, saying a great deal to the point, and with a very moderate 
expenditure of words. He knew that Mark Shadwell would excuse 
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his writing, as Rachel was so distressed and agitated that she felt 
herself unequal to write as she would wish, and had begged of him to 
say that the proposal of Captain Clayton had come upon her by 
surprise—that she had never looked on him as a possible suitor, and 
could never consent to view him in that light, and a great deal more 
that was deprecatory and dutiful; but quite clear and decided on the 
point that she could not listen to Captain Clayton’s suit. 

Mark was intensely angry. Clayton was at the breakfast-table 
with him and his wife, displaying, his suspense considered, a wonder- 
fully good appetite, when the vicar’s note was handed to Mark, he took 
it to the window, exchanging a glance with his guest, and there read it. 

Very angry under one of his bitter impulses, he said, with a kind of 
laugh : 

“T’ve had my answer, and there it is.” 

At the same time he presented the note open to Clayton, who said, 
as he took it, looking towards Agnes: 

“ Am I to read this ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mark. ‘They intend it, evidently.” 

Clayton did read it. He looked annoyed, but by no means so much 
moved as Mark, 

His beautiful young wife was the only one of the party who talked 
much during the time they continued at the breakfast-table, and 
seemed quite as gay and happy as usual. About an hour later, how- 
ever, alone with her husband, she said a little tartly : 

“What possessed you to show him that letter ?” 

“Tt won’t make the least difference,” said Mark. “Those Temple 
people have got fast hold of her ; it’s quite enough thinking I wish it.” 

“You give up things too easily. Clayton can be of immense use to 
us. You must be in parliament; you forget your own plans—every- 
thing—when you grow angry,” his wife rejoined. 

“My giving up or not has nothing to do with it; that rests with 
him, not me, and as to hiding it from him, that would be all very 
well if Stour Temple weren’t sure to make him out before he goes, 
and tell him all about it,” answered Mark Shadwell, moodily. 

“Well, leave him to me; he must not be allowed to think her 
answer final; he must be kept on; he must come back to Raby. I 
dare say all will go right in a little while. I'll talk to him by-and- 
by, and you need not say a word more about it.” 

Instead of his intended walk to the Vicarage, Clayton joined Mark 
Shadwell in a ramble to the woods, which was made short, however, 
by the early winter nightfall. In the drawing-room that evening, 
before he bid good-night and went away to his inn in the village, 
Agnes had a long talk with him, Mark affecting to be busy in writing 
some notes. Next day, again, in the drawing-room, she had a very 
long farewell interview with Clayton. 
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The result of her persuasions was that he would return to Raby in 
the autumn. Mark was pleased. He knew that earlier he could not 
come. He had to join his sister, now at Naples, where she was to 
winter. Then northward for the summer, and to be joined by her 
mother in October, who was to relieve him, and having regained his 
liberty, to Raby he would return. 

At Raby time moved slowly. Mark had his fits of gloom, more 
abrupt and more terrible perhaps than ever; but also more transient. 
His young wife watched him with an observant eye. She was always 
cheerful, and nearly always in an amiable temper. Her influence 
upon him was gradually developing itself. An artful, clever woman 
could have little difficulty in managing that vain, proud man. 

“So you write to Clayton?” said he one day, as the autumn 
which was to bring him back again to Raby approached, tapping 
an envelope addressed in his handwriting to her, which lay upon 
her desk. 

“Write to Clayton? I should think I do; howelse could we know 
whether he is coming.” 

Mark extended his fingers towards Clayton’s envelope, but his wife, 
laughing, took it up, and popped it into her desk. 

“Ts he jealous? How delightful,” said she, with a little laugh. 

“Well, no! He's not quite such a fool,” said Mark; “but what 
does Clayton say, for I really am curious?” — 

“ He says he will certainly be at Raby in October,” she answered. 

“In two months,’ said Mark, ruminating. He was thinking 
whether it might not be well to prepare Rachel for his return. And 
something of this he hinted to Agnes. 

She laughed. 

“Don’t be vexed; but I understand her better, I’m afraid, than you 
do. I don’t think she really cares about Mordaunt, and I’m quite 
sure that if she did not think that you and I both wished her to 
marry Clayton, she would marry him; but she does think it, and the 
less time she has to think it over the better. She thinks of course 
that ’'m at the bottom of it, and she hates me. I have never given 
her any cause, but one.” 

Suddenly her tone changed from one almost of gaiety to one of 
sadness, and her fine eyes filled with tears; “and that for all the 
world I would not undo.” 

As she said this, looking up fondly, she folded her hands about his 
arm, and he stooped and kissed her very tenderly. 

“Never mind; I love you only the more, the more ungracious they 
all are. I know how dull this life is, but fortune will yet make us 
amends, and I shall see you where you ought to be ;” and kissing her 
again, he walked down, in a sudden access of energy, to the little town 
of Raby, where he had an interview with his attorney, who pleaded in. 
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excuse for dilatoriness, that he had not got full instructions yet, and 
brought out a bundle of papers, and spread them before his client. 

A few days afterwards the attorney, happening to meet the vicar on 
the Applebury road, said, after some little talk : 

“There was a matter I thought I might as well give you a hint of, 
but you must not let Mr. Shadwell know, I rely for that on your 
honour—you'll promise ?” 

The vicar assented. 

“Well. He made no settlement,” said the attorney, in an under- 
tone, “on his recent marriage, but he’s going to deal with his property 
now, and, you know, there’s his daughter, poor Miss Shadwell, 
and she ought to be considered ; he ought not to put everything out 
of his power for the advantage of the present Mrs. Shadwell, and 
he has powers which, under a well-considered settlement, he ought 
not to have had; and, as you take an interest in the poor young lady, 
I wished to give you a hint that you may put in a word for her, it 
you have an opportunity, naturally, you know, only you must not let 
him suspect that you got it from me.” 

Here was a new uneasiness, and what could the vicar do? 


Cuaprrer LXX, 
THE DAGGER HALF UNSHEATHED. 


Mark Ssapwett was still enamoured of his young wife. He had 
reason to admire her cleverness. For the first time a gleam of hope 
pierced the darkness that overhung him. Mr. Twinley, the Raby 
attorney, has often said that he never met a professed accountant who 
could match that girl in disentangling complications, and reducing con- 
fusion to order. But her genius for figures was but one of her curiously- 
admirable faculties for business. Than the management of that large 
portion of the Raby estate which was in Mark’s hands, nothing could 
have been more slobbering and wasteful; all this underwent a keen 
and wise revision, and the result was an immediate saving of several 
hundreds a year. The two mills of Drimsworth, that had been locked 
up for nearly three years and were falling to decay, within four 
months had tenants. All the leases were carefully overhauled. In 
several that had expired, and were held from year to year, it was 
found that the holdings were under-measured, and immediate acces- 
sions to the rental were the result. It would be tedious to enumerate 
the various operations of the new and active régime which began with 
the accession of the second Mrs. Shadwell. 

Had no one at Raby eyes or brains till this young lady arrived 
among them? No doubt there was no lack of either. But the 
attorney only knew the state of things in glimpses and patches, as 
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isolated cases came before him, and Carmel Sherlock, clever and rapid 
at accounts, had no turn for business, and Mark Shadwell—though 
not deficient, perhaps, in talents of another kind—was indolent and 
incapable in this. 

The result was an immediate improvement in Mark Shadwell’s 
income, and a prospect of a much larger one to be effected in the 
course of some half dozen years. So Mark began to hold up his head, 
and it is not wonderful if he built castles in the air, or if his clever wife 
constructed several for his habitation. For she was resolved to get 
her husband on in the world, and was not a person to allow the grass 
to grow under her feet. 

In his library, in the lower part of his escritoir, lay a square parcel 
of books, papered and corded, which Carmel Sherlock, a few days 
before his death, had himself made up and directed to him. 

It was a heavy parcel, for Sherlock's few books were folios. Mark 
fancied that there were papers in it beside. He had often weighed it 
in his hand, and every time he opened the part of the escritoir where 
it lay, he read the address. 

A faint curiosity each time prompted him to open it, and a reluc- 
tance, intuitive and superstitious, restrained him. Carmel Sherlock 
was such an odd fellow. There was probably one of his mystical 
letters there. They amused Mark, it is true, but in those follies there 
was a half-defined second meaning that teazed and depressed him. 
Tn his fun was a gout de revers, and his laughter and derision sounded 
with an echo like the mirth in old Red Gauntlet’s spectral hall, and 
scared him secretly. He had come to look on this parcel with a sort 
of helpless dislike and suspicion. 

This day it caught his eye, as usual. He was tired of its silent 
upbraidings. So, yielding to the momentary temptation to know 
the worst, he pulled it out of its hiding-place and put it on the 
table. Carmel Sherlock was about to speak. Mark Shadwell cut 
the string. 

Some rubbishy old folios, as he had expected, emerged. He 
opened and shook them with their backs upward, but no letter 
dropped out. 

A few papers remained. One contained some valuable hints as to 
how to make use of two ledgers in his room, so as to facilitate the 
keeping of the Raby estate accounts. 

A smaller one was folded in blank paper, and contained a large 
closed envelope addressed to “ Miss Agnes Marlyn,—Private.” 

Mark did not hesitate to open this, and he found this note addressed, 
in Carmel Sherlock’s hand, to the lady who was now his wife: 


“Miss Acres Martyy,—I return hereby the note you asked me to 
give to Sir Roke Wycherly on the night when he lost his life. That 
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being impracticable I now return it unopened, as you gave it to me. 
Your messenger was faithful—but the other messenger, Death, out- 
stripped “Yours, 

“CarMEL SHERLOCK.” 


“The d—d fool!” said Mark, between his set-teeth ; but whether 
he meant Carmel or his own wife, I can’t say. 

Enclosed was a tiny note, sealed and addressed “ Sir Roke Wycherly,” 
but the writing was so disguised that Mark could not recognise a re- 
semblance to that of his wife. It was rather a dark day, and Mark 
drew toward the window, and carefully opened and read this little 
note. 

It contained but three or four lines. Here was his wife's hand- 
writing without any disguise. It would not, probably, have done to 
leave Sir Roke at all in doubt as to its identity, and it had the initials 
“A. M.” at its foot. 

These lines were very significant. Mark looked pale with anger as 
he read them. He thrust the little note into his coat-pocket, sneering. 
The servant crossing the hall saw his pale face over the banister, as 
he came down, and knew that something had gone wrong. 

“Your mistress in the drawing-room ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, well, that will do,” said Mark, as if he would have sent 
him anywhere else. 

His beautiful young wife sat at her writing-table, deep in a letter, 
when Mark entered. In the isolation of that drawing-room, never now 
entered by a female visitor, she sat. She looked up at Mark with a 
rather bored expression, and turned her letter with its face downward. 

“Qh, I’ve interrupted you!” he said, a little dryly. 

“ Not much—what is it ?” 

“Tt is only a letter like that, which was intended to turn its face 
downward when I came near,” he answered. 

“T don’t care if you read it from beginning to end,” said she, 
carelessly ; “but what’s the matter ?” 

“Oh, nothing ;—you'll think it nothing, of course—women have 
their own code of honour, it is not ours, that’s all,” said Mark. 

Agnes made a hurried mental survey of liabilities and blots that 
might be hit, but felt pretty safe. 

“T really don’t know what you mean, Mark; I wish you would 
speak plainly.” 

He placed his hand on her shoulder, not caressingly, and looked 
down in her face. 

“You remember that evening, when you swore to me that my— 
my idea about that man—was false?” 

“What man ?—whom do you mean ?” 
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“You know, very well.” 

“Roke Wycherly?” she said, and turned away a little con- 
temptuously. 

“ Well, well, don’t look away, look here—at that!” He laughed 
coldly, as he held the note before her eyes for a minute. 

A brilliant scarlet coloured her cheeks as she said it, but she tossed 
her head a little, and said, looking askance on it, 

“ Well ?” 

“Upon my soul, that’s cool!” he said, bitterly, and with a very 
savage eye. 

“My foolish little note to Roke Wycherly >” she said. “I see it 
—well ?” 

“‘Well!” he echoed, growing paler; “reconcile that with your 
oath, if you can.” 

Agnes had recovered her nerve. 

“Reconcile that! I’m not going, if you can’t. No harm ever 
came of that note; don’t be a great old fool, Mark Shadwell! I think 
it’s agreed to let bygones be bygones. Let us understand one an- 
other. What have I gained by marrying you? Simply a share in 
the solitude and mortifications of an excluded man. I never see a 
creature here. It would be insulting, but that I know it was so 
before, and is meant not for me, but for you. As your wife, how- 
ever, I am simply avoided, as you are, and here I sit under the insult 
of that neglect and avoidance, merely to be a drudge over your 
accounts and letters, which you can’t understand or write yourself— 
to try to save you, and to retrieve your ruined property. I don’t care 
if that note were stuck up at Raby post-office, for every squire, and 
boor, and woman—you have no ladies—in the county to read. I’m 
sick of this place already, and tired of its secrets, and I should not 
mind bidding you good-bye any morning, my good sir. Your note 
indeed! What a discovery !” 

She shut her desk, with a clap, down upon the letter she had half 
written. 

“T shan’t show you my letters. I shan’t tell you anything; we 
know quite enough of one another. If you want to see my letters, I 
Suppose you can break my desk, as usual. I’m afraid of no discovery. 
I have no atrocious secrets.” 

And thus speaking, she walked out of the room with an air of 
defiance, and even menace, in which was no trace of vulgarity; it was 
perfectly graceful. 

Mark Shadwell stared after her, his ears tingling as if he had 
received a blow; the tremor of fury was in his hand. Upon a vain 
man, proud, full of the egotism of solitude, an insult which tears alike 
his vanity and his dignity, tells with a power of which men in a less 
morbid state know nothing. 
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He hardly breathed ; he did not even curse—that relief vouchsafed 
to squires. His lips were closed, and he sighed once or twice, and 
going to the table, he turned over the leaves of a book of prints slowly, 
seeing dark pictures of quite another kind all the time. 

Then, perhaps for the first time, his heart was wrung with a sudden 
and great remorse. Poor Amy, that adored him, in spite of the cold 
decay of his love, through all his dark and unreasonable moods, with an 
unchanging worship; who had never given him one ungentle look or 
word. The remembrance came with a vivid pang. He was not a man 
to confess himself wrong. Even in the solitude of that room he would 
not have spoken all he felt; but he missed her. 

Mark, in his slow and lonely walk, met the messenger returning 
from Raby with the letters. There was one for him from Captain 
Clayton. It was not very long. He was coming to Raby to see him. 
He had been ailing, and his physician hinted that he must winter at 
Naples. 

Not a word about Rachel! Was all that cooling? Mark would 
soon see. There was no absolute need, however, that he should say any- 
thing upon that subject in his letter, coming as he intended so soon. 

The autumnal sun had set, and the sky clouded with faded gold and 
crimson, piled and floating in seas of faintest yellow and pale green, 
rose sad and solemn before him, and toned the lightest minds to melan- 
choly thoughts, and others, sad already, with a profounder gloom. 
Mark was leaning by the window, and looking over the dimly glowing 
undulations of sward and woodland ‘toward haunted Wynderfel. 
Dreams of the dead and lost ; of Carmel Sherlock and his crazy visions. 
and inalienable fidelity ; of the predestinated decay of his family, and 
the legend of the angry spirit—the lady of Feltram hollow—with the 
star of Bethlehem on her left hand,—when he felt the fingers of a 
little hand playfully pluck his ear, and a soft, sweet voice said: 

“Come, Mark, we can’t afford to quarrel; you remember the two 
companions in the Eddystone lighthouse? don’t let us imitate them. 
T dare say I was very cross, and I beg your pardon” (she made him a 
little comic, plaintive curtsey). “But it was you who began—Mark, 
you know it was—and now we'll make it up, and we understand one 
another ever so much better, and we'll never quarrel again.” 

He looked at her, with the odd lights of Wynderfel upon her 
strangely beautiful face. Her words and manner were playful, but 
her face was hard and even cruel. 

“T don’t know, Agnes,” said he, surprised by the suddenness of her 
speech, ‘‘in what mood you are talking, but I accept it as in earnest, 
and I agree. It is too late for me to think of making new friends, 
Agnes ; and if I lose you, I lose my last.” 

She smiled. The odd, wild lights reflected from the sky distorted 

that smile. It looked arch and sinister. Her right hand was round 
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his neck, and still in gentle play plucked at his ear. Her left he had 
taken in both his, and fondled it caressingly; its palm was up, with 
the little star-like scar, five-rayed, in its centre. She kissed his cheek, 
and whispered something in his ear, and he smiled in his turn. 

So the little quarrel was made up, but each remembered it. It had 
scarred a deep line in Mark’s heart; it had opened in their nuptial 
chamber, for a moment, a closet where he saw a whip of scorpions 
hissing on the wall. It had swelled the soft, clear tones of Agnes to 
a piercing yell of thunder, at sound of which the sky blackened and 
the earth trembled under his feet. 

Was that proud man to live henceforward under a threat ? 


Cuarter LXXI. 
MARK AT APPLEBURY. 


So the apple-leaf grew yellow, and the hawthorn-tree was brown, 
at Raby. October had arrived, and at no season of the year does that 
melancholy old place, with its fine forest vistas, and its vast stretch of 
wooded hill, look so grand. 

In this becoming costume did Captain Clayton, on his arrival at his 
inn in the pretty little town, find the ancient seat of Raby; and if he 
has been blessed with a sense of the picturesque, one might have sup- 
posed that he had made his arrangements—and it would have been 
well worth his while—so as to make his visit at that sad and glorious 
crisis in the forest world, when decay and maturity—its glory and death 
—are blended with a funereal splendour. 

Clayton went up at once, and paid his respects at the great house. 
When Mark returned from the Mills, he found him established in the 
drawing-room. 

“You've promised to come to us, mind, just as you did last time— 
every day to luncheon, and to stay dinner,” urged Mark, hospitably ; 
and only too happy was Clayton to accept the frank invitation. 

He had a good deal to tell about people whom, or, at all events, 
their fathers or mothers or uncles or aunts, Mark had known long 
ago; and though his manner of relating was not particularly brilliant, 
yet the stories were more or less amusing, and afforded him glimpses 
into a world that had been closed for him for ever so many years. 
But Rachel’s name he never once mentioned ! 

When a silence came, as they sat together by the spluttering wood- 
fire, Mark sometimes stole a glance at his handsome apathetic face, as 
his large azure eyes gazed indolently on the burning logs, and the 
lingering smile left by his last story still showed the edges of his even 
teeth. But the long expected re-introduction of the subject on which 
he desired to hear him, came not. 
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“He seems to think all quite at an end, and I can’t blame him,” 
said Mark, peevishly. 

“Tm certain,” answered his wife, cheerily, “that he does not think 
we think so.” 

“T don’t see how that affects the case, except in making us appear 
excessively absurd.” 

“So it would, if Captain Clayton were a different sort of person. 
Bui he would not wish. us to think he has behaved ill; and, you may 
depend upon it, he will speak to you.” 

“ But I don’t say that he’s obliged to say any more about it. Why 
should he ?” 

“It was a great pity.” 

“What ?” said he. 

“Poor Rachel sacrificing herself to vex you,’ said Agnes, with 
ashrug. ‘You're going to Applebury to-day, ain’t you ” 

“Yes. Ican’t be here for luncheon ; tell Clayton so, when he comes. 
Rachel’s a fool—a greater fool than she thinks, as she will find, 
by-and-by.” 

“T don’t blame her for hating me,” said Mrs. Shadwell, “ although I 
have never been anything but kind to her, according to my poor oppor- 
tunities. But she ought not to speak of you—her father—as she does.” 

“Oh! of course, she hates me! Every miss who fancies she is to 
rule her father’s house and himself, by Jove! hates him, as a matter of 
course, if he marries,” said Mark, affecting to think nothing of it. 

“Yes, but I don’t think the Temples should encourage that kind 
of thing. Even before servants, she and they talk us over—you 
particularly.” 

“ Well, I’m going to Applebury now, and I shan’t be back till near 
dinner-time, and I don’t care a farthing what they say.” 

And with this magnanimous speech, looking, nevertheless, very 
much annoyed, as she could see by every line of his face, he took his 
departure. 

Applebury is a cheerful, quaint, little place, as I have said, with an 
antique coziness and a wonderful variety of aspect within so small 
a compass. But of all places on earth, except one, Applebury was to 
Mark Shadwell the most repulsive. What was he to do, however, 
when people, whom he wanted to see, fixed that spot—the most con- 
venient half-way trysting place—for a meeting ? 

I shan’t trouble any one with the particulars of the business that 
brought Mark here. It was an anxious one. His attorney from Raby 
was here to aid him with advice and documents. Mark hated business 
as much as every rational man, who has nothing to gain by it, does. 
Besides, in his case, it too generally meant danger. He had sat up 
late the night before, over it, and had been wakeful and feverish by 
reason of it, almost till day broke. 
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Tt was past six o'clock that evening, when Agnes received a note 
from him in these terms: 
“ Applebury, 4 o'clock. 
“My OWN BEAUTIFUL LITTLE Wircu,—Pity your poor old fellow, 
shut up in this vile little town. A telegram says that the people 


- from London won’t be here till next train, six o'clock. I can’t be 


home till eight or nine, at soonest; awkward, isn’t it? Make my 
apologies to Clayton. I had no notion such av. awkward delay could 
happen; but I shall break away from my tormentors as early as 
possible. Already my life darkens—my star of Bethlehem shines too 
far away. I did not know how much every hour of my life depended 


on my enchantress. For the world I would not have left you alone ; 


but here I am on compulsion. Looking for light, I remain here; in 


exile, still the captive of my beautiful witch. 


“ P.S.—I fear I shan’t be home till nine.” 


This was a sufficiently ardent love-letter from a fellow of Mark 
Shadwell’s years ; and what is more, in great measure genuine; which 
is more than can be said for all such performances. It might not 
have been quite so long, however, if Mark had not found his young 
wife a little exacting, as brides are, at least, while they continue to be 
in love with their husbands! and also there was this, that Agnes was 
a precisian in her ideas of what she owed to prudence. She worried 
him sometimes with scruples, and compelled him to go to places with 
her, where he thought she might perfectly well have gone alone. 
These little exactions vexed him sometimes; but, on the whole, it was 
a fault on the side of the virtues, and pleased him. So he wisely 
cultivated those nun-like ideas, and laid more stress on his regret for 
his absence from dinner than he thought the accident quite deserved. 

Another disappointment awaited him. By the six o’clock train no 
one arrived for him ; but, half an hour after, another telegram told of 
an unavoidable delay in London, and the postponement of the meeting 
until next day. 

It was dark now. Across the market-square of Applebury you 
could not distinguish any longer windows or doors, except where 
candle or fire-light shone through them. You could only see the 
gables against the, as yet, moonless sky, like the shoulders of 
gigantic sentries. The sounds of the little town had died out; Mark 
was peevish, hungry, and tired. His attorney had taken his leave, 
and ridden home to Raby half an hour ago. While the good people 
of the inn were getting ready a beefsteak for the exhausted Squire, 
he, with his feet on the fender, fell into a nap, troubled, after a while, 
by a confused and ugly dream. 

He fancied himself in a strange room ; how he came there he could 
not remember ; and, with the anticipation of danger which sometimes 
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overpowers one in a dream, he was listening to a heavy tread, ap- 
proaching on the lobby, and under which the floor on which he stood 

trembled. While he listened in suspense, from the further side of the 

room, on a sudden, the voice of Carmel Sherlock scared him, crying, 

“‘ Beware, sir! it’s the beak.” At the same time the door seemed to 

open, and a huge gaunt figure, with a black crape over his face, and a 

parchment process in his hand, entered. At his elbow was Sir Roke 

Wycherly, with a white malignant face, peering by his side, and with 

a long hand, the fingers of which were grimed with old blood-stains, 

extended towards Mark—he continued crying, “ To-night’s your time ! 

you have the warrant, there’s your man.” The big-boned figure, in 

the black mask, was close to him, and Mark, in his agony, seized a 

knife; it was the dagger of Roke Wycherly—an image always present 
to his eye—which seemed to lie on the table before him. The room 

and its belongings were growing like the fatal room at Raby. But it 
seemed to him that his endeavours to defend himself were frustrated 
by his young wife, who from behind clung wildly about his arms, 
screaming with a terrifying laugh in his ear, “The knife, Mark, defend 
yourself! the knife—or he'll have you!” At the same time a dreadful 
roar of waters was drowning all the voices, and the room seemed to 
topple and roll like a sinking ship. And with a struggle, like strangu- 
lation, he suddenly awoke with a cry of “God!” repeated fearfully. 

For a while he did not know where he was; he had sprung to his 
feet. The roar and darkness of the sinking room were still in his 
ears and eyes, and he distinguished nothing. 

Even after all this had vanished, the sense of danger remained, and 
he listened breathlessly, wondering whether those accursed London 
fellows could have sent down a bailiff after all. 

Mark, like other avowed sceptics, had a strong vein of superstition. 
One way or another, the instinct of belief in the unseen will assert 
itself. Out to the inn-door walked Mark, to shake off the lingering 
images of his eyil dream, and to allow its influence to exhale in the 
free night air. 

An undercurrent of his thought had been busy for half the day with 
his own possible arrest, and he still held, crumpled between xis finger 
and thumb, one of those reminders printed on a little square of paper, 
which good men drop about, on the chance that one seed in a thousand 
may strike root. He had picked it up on the chimney-piece of the 
inn room, and in the act of reading the words, so early heard and so 
accustomed, that their very meaning seems, like an aroma too long 
exposed to the air, to have quite exhaled, and spent itself; and we 
have but a residuum of sound. 

“ But know this, that if the good man of the house had known in 
what watch the thief would come, he would have watched, and would 
not have suffered his house to be broken up.” 
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So his dream was accounted for; and Mark, somewhat better, 
returned, at the summons of the waiter, to partake of his good cheer. 
But as he rode home this dream, in spite of his reason, depressed his 
spirits with an ever-recurring sense of having witnessed, in reality, 
something dreadful; and his mind, every now and then, was busy 
with the fanciful problem—which he affected to despise—did this 
dream reflect, as it were, some event still approaching ? 

When he reached the gate of Raby, he was glad. The sombre out- 
lines of the great house, and the towering trees which surrounded it, as 
arule, gladdened few people, and him least of all. But he called up the 
image of the fireside and the lighted drawing-room, and his beautiful 
wife, no doubt uncomfortable by reason of his protracted stay. “ Yes 
the pretty little fool, she'll be glad to see me. She don’t know what to 
think ; and Clayton—will Clayton be still here?” He rather wished 
he might. He shouldn’t mind a game of écarté, or even a homely 
rubber of backgammon. And as these cheerful fancies crossed his 
mind, a thought struck him. Should he play them a little trick, and 
knock at the drawing-room window? So letting his sober horse find 
his way to the stables as best he might, he dismounted and walked 
round the side of the house, and on the grass under the windows, at 
the back, till he reached those of the drawing-room, through the 


blinds of which he could see the glow transmitted from the inner 
light. 














